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T is high time that 
the sewage ques- 
tion should be set- 
tled. The subject 
is one of extreme 
importance, both 
from a sanitary and 
from an economical 
point of view. It 
is one which it is 
not especially plea- 
sant to discuss. 
Pressing, with more 
or less incidence, 
on each of as, it 
é yet involves con- 
siderations which are hardly suited for or- 
dinary conversation. From this natural dis- 
inclination to making use of the ordinary 
modes of collecting and diffasing informa- 
tion, additional obscurity is thrown upon a 
subject beset with chemical and with mechanical 
difficulties. Men who have studied the subject 
are apt, unless they are unusually reticent, to 
be regarded as bores. Thus the information 
which has actually been collected is, so to speak, 
stored up in tanks, instead of being allowed to 
filter through the public mind, and to leaven 
that mass of ignorance which is dignified by the 
name of public opinion. 

In this, as in all other so-called “ questions,” 
the first requisite is to arrive at the knowledge 
of actual facts. Facts, duly collected, and duly 
assorted, are the great foes of ‘“‘ questions.” 
They exterminate discussion. They have an 
aptitude for arranging themselves under the 
form of laws. But facts picked up here and 
there, in order to supply weapons for argument, 
or props for foregone conclusions, are among the 
most dangerous sources of error. The light 
which, bearing on a well-known beacon, assures 
safety to the mariner, who knows its true bear- 
ings on his course, may lure the ignorant and 
unwary to shipwreck. 

The object, therefore, at which it is essential 
to aim in this matter, is the appreciation of the 
actual facts which we have learned from the 
chemical and mechanical investigations of the 
last quarter of a century. They must be re- 
garded not as isolated phenomena, but as a 
whole. They must be weighed, not according 
to their harmony with this or that pet hypothesis, 
or foregone conclusion, but as forming a special 
body of scientific information. When we thus 
investigate what is actually known, we soon 
find where our sciénce is limited. We know in 
what direction to seek for farther light; and we 
are in a position to tell whether the time for 
action has arrived, or whether wisdom commands 
us to await the results of farther investigation. 
To that great body of our readers whose profes- 
Bional duties or habitual studies lead them to 

deal with the important questions of sanitary 
Precautions, of town building, or of scientific, 
that is to say, of intelligent, farming, we think 
that it will be a matter of no small satisfaction 
to find how very nearly the great “ Sewage 
Question,” as we showed in our last issue, has 
really ceased to be a question at all, 


To the historic part of the subject it is hardly 
necessary for us to return. It must be familiar 
to our readers. To commence by a review of 
the instructive cleanliness of the domestic cat, 
and to draw a parallel between the very praise- 
worthy habit of that animal and the detailed in- 
junction of the great Jewish lawgiver, is not our 
purpose now. Years have passed since these 
illustrations, now public property, were first 
brought forward in our pages. Neither is it 
necessary to withdraw the decorous veil which 
the good taste of the printer’s devil draws over 
the notes of those travellers who speak of Conti- 
nental abominations. Itis, happily, unnecessary 
to give any detail of the establishment and 
worship of filth in Portugal, in Southern Italy, 
in the country digtricts of France ; or even to cite 
the venerable but ever commanding testimony 
of the author of “* Waverley ”’ as to the dangers of 
the nocturnal wanderer in the streets of Auld 
Reekie. The first procedure of nascent civili- 
sation, whether it be a step in advance or no, in 
providing a special locality for refuse matter, 
has been long since passed under review. Mid- 
den heaps, stagnant ditches, open cesspools, 
heaps in cellars, covered cesspools, and tunnel 
middens, are known to be so many seed plots of 
typhoid fever and of cholera. 

The lowering of the death-rate in towns where 
works and regulations destined to promote public 
health by promoting personal purity have been 
carried out, is a fact placed in evidence by the 
medical officer of the Privy Council. In twenty- 
five towns thus taken in hand the death-rate has 
been lowered in almost every case, and in many 
instances considerably so. At Cardiff it has 
been reduced from 33:2 per mille to 22°6 per 
mille, At Newport a similar reduction has been 
effected. At Merthyr Tydfil the reduction has 
been at the rate of 21 per cent. ; at Macclesfield, 
20 per cent.; at Croydon, the like amount. 
These figures refer to the general mortality. If 
we look to the special causes of death which are 
fostered into a virulent activity by neglected 
drainage and sewerage, we find that in nine 
towns the diminution in the number of deaths 
from typhoid fever has exceeded one-half, and 
in the remaining towns it has been between one- 
third and one-half; Bristol, with a reduction of 
33 per cent., standing at the bottom of the list, 
and Salisbury heading the count with a reduc- 
tion of 75 per cent. 

In the case of epidemic cholera, the effect of 
proper sanitary measures is actually that of 
“‘ stamping out” the pest. Merthyr Tydfil pre- 
sents a very striking example. During the 
epidemic of 1848-49, cholera carried off 267 
persons out of 10,000. Daring that of 1866 the 
number of deaths did not exceed 20 ont of 
10,000. Salisbury descended from a mortality 
of 180 to one of 14. Alnwick, from 205 to nil. 
Reduction in the number of deaths by cholera 
from sanitary works is not only a general rule, 
but a rule with no exception. 

In the case of some other of the most ob- 
noxious diseases that afflict mankind, the indirect 
influence of sanitary works in properly draining 
the subsoil has perhaps been more valuable than 
their direct effect. Phthisis has been diminished, 
in a more or less considerable degree, in conse- 
quence of the drying of the soil which has, in 
most cases, accompanied the laying of main 
sewers in the improved towns. In Salisbury, 
Ely, Rugby, Banbary, and other towns, where 
the drying of the subsoil has been considerable, 
the deaths from consumption have ben reduced 
by from one-third to one-half of their number. 
In Leicester, where there was a great reduction 
in the subsoil water during the time the sewage 
works were in progress, the death-rate by 
phthisis subsided by 41 percent. of its previous 
amount at all ages, and by 32 per cent. from 
the death-rate of females at the middle age of 
life. With a rise in the subsoil water since the 





completion of the works, the phthisis death-rate 


has again somewhat risen, although it still re. 
mains far below its former amount. Batin cases 
where impervious pipe sewers alone have been 
introduced, and where no alteration has been 
made in the level of the subsoil water, no de- 
crease in phthisis has taken place. It must be 
remembered that the removal of the predisposing 
causes to any particular form of disease may 
cause the tendency of increasing the propor- 
tionate activity of other disorders, inasmuch as it 
leaves a greater number of the feebler members 
of the population exposed to attack. 

It is not only health and long life that are at- 
tendants on the work of the sanitary engineer, 
but, as we have a thousand times urged, decency, 
self-respect, and morality. 

The influence of drainage, as distinct from 
sewerage, on the spread of phthisis is only one 
out of many facts that point to the duty of 
separating the works intended to remove the 
storm water and surplus rainfall from those 
properly belonging to the removal of refuse from 
the houses. 

This part of the subject possesses an engi- 
neering importance of the first character, and it 
is one to which a proper degree of attention has 
been by no means yet directed. To the com- 
paratively low and finely-distributed rainfall of 
the greater part of Great Britain it must be 
attributed, that we have hitherto been able to 
practise a false and deceptive economy in this 
respect. The sudden and hearty down-pour 
which comes upon our neighbours some ten 
degrees southward of our latitudes, is such as 
to demand adequate provisions for its discharge ; 
and when southern cities make any attempt at 
sanitary engineering, they never complicate the 
subject by attempting to conduct aregular and 
an accidental flow of water through the same 
limited channels. Even in London we have, 
within the present year, found serious evil to 
result from that barbarous system of hydraulics. 
Its prevalence is, no doubt, a main reasun that. 
has led tothe temporary failure of more than one. 
attempt to apply the sewage of towns to the 
purposes of agriculture. 

The seven water companies that supply 
London with water deliver through their mains 
the quantity of one hundred and seventy millions 
of metric tons in the course of the year, being at 
the rate of nearly thirty-two gallons per diem to ~ 
each person. When we consider the absolute re- 
quirement of each person for purposes of food and 
of cleanliness, and remember how far the bath 
(even in its most convenient, and perhaps most 
refreshing, form of a sponge bath) is from being 
a universal requisite, it is pretty clear that nearly 
nine-tenths of the water supply must be mainly 
required for the service of the sewers. The 
dilution thus effected in their less limpid con- 
tents is upwards of a thousand per cent. For 
economic purposes this dilution is more question- 
able in its advantage than for sanitary purposes. 
Looking forward to the time when pumping will 
be requisite, in one locality or another, for all 
town sewage, it is clear that any undue or un- 
necessary dilution will cause a direct waste in 
the expenditure of steam power, and in the 
general magnitude and costliness of the hydraulic 
work, to say nothing (for the moment) as to the 
diminished value of the fluid. 

Now a square mile, if covered with 24 in. 
of water (a low average rainfall) represents 
1,728,000 metric tons. For the 122 square miles 
of the area of London (to say nothing of the 
much larger surface comprised within the sur- 
rounding watershed), this rainfall will therefore 
amount to 211,000,000 metric tons, or about 
125 per cent. of the regular water supply. Thus 
for every four tons of ordinary discharge pro- 
vision must be also made for five tons of extra- 
ordinary discharge. The first is spread over 
365 days; the latter may be absent for three 
months, and then may come down, witha sudden 





energy, with the over-due supply, to make up 
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for loss of time. Economy, certitude, good 
order, all are set at nought by this combination 
of the regular and the irregular. The whole 
system of sewerage, including the pumping 
apparatus, may be suddenly called upon to per- 
form thirty times its ordinary duty. The 
liability to such a sudden pressure must either 
involve enormous outlay, or present us with a 
system of drainage liable to break down when- 
ever we are visited with a quasi-tropical shower. 
Nor does this view regard the abstractive part of 
the system alone. Its reproductive, or self- 
supporting, part (for to that we must steadily 
look) will be no less seriously deranged. If the 
effluent fluid was worth 2d. per ton in dry 
weather, it will be worth scarcely anything on 
the day of such a storm as we have not rarely 
witnessed. 

It is thus evident that by our present almost 
universal system of turning the general rainfall 
into the sewers, we commit an offence against 
both sanitary and economical law. We pollute 
at the spring-head the courses of our rivers, 
diverting to this evil purpose the whole of the 
storm-water for which we make provision in 
our towns. We involve great outlay, great 
incertitude, and incompleteness of action, in 
those works of sanitary engineering which 
must, sooner or later, be undertaken by all 
towns and centres of population. And, in per- 
vious soils, where the subterranean sewage, 
properly so called, must be carried in impervi- 
ous conduits, to avoid contamination of the 
whole subterranean lake through which the 
drainage has to be led, we leave the district 
water-logged, and lose one important part of 
the sanitary benefits of drainage. At Chelms- 
ford the separation of sewage and drainage is 
actually effected ; the storm-water being carried 
off to the river by surface-channels and by super- 
ficial conduits, and the sewage being conveyed 
by pipe-drains toa pumping station at the lowest 
part of the town. 

The system of water circulation, when once 
brought to comparative perfection, involves so 
much of what we may call wholesome luxury, 
is 80 conducive to health, and diminishes to so 
large an extent the amount of domestic labour (a 
matter which presses more heavily upon society 
from year to year) that no doubt can bo enter- 
tained as to its future prevalence and general 
adoption. No other system will compare with 
it for amoment in these important characteristics. 
It is therefore sheer loss of time to give very 
minute attention to the subject of ash-closets, 
earth-closets, fosses mobiles, or any other less 
effective methods of keeping our houses sweet. 

The destruction of fish, and the loss of oneof the 
chief charms of rural life, by turning running 
streams into open sewers, are offences against 
social propriety under any aspect of the case. Bat 
when we consider how the germs of the most 
fatal diseases are thus scattered broadcast 
among the riverain population, there can be no 
room for doubt. Health, no less than comfort, 
bids us to imitate the process of organic life by 
keeping up a constant water circulation through 
our habitations. Health, and even safety, no 
less imperatively demand that we shall not, in 
80 doing, poison the sources of our water supply. 
That we have done, and are doing, this to a 
considerable extent, there is not the shadow of a 
doubt. 

The various processes that have been invented 
for the purpose of disinfecting the water which 
has served as scavenger to our great towns, 
before it returns to those natural channels by 
which it must alternately make its way to the 
sea, are many, and often are ingenious. One 
point to be borne in mind, as affecting this part 
of the subject, is, that we seek at the same time 
an sesthetic and an economical object, and that, 
in the pursuit, we have to contend with both 
mechanical and chemical difficulties. Taking 
the average diluted fluid which is produced, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of cleanliness 
at home, the solid matters which we have to 
remove from it are partly mechanically suspended 
and partly chemically dissolved. Again, that 
which offends the nose is one thing, and that 
which endangers the life is another. It is pos- 
sible entirely to remove the former, and yet to 
leave in the apparently pure and actually limpid 
water abundant germs of organic poison. The 
sulphuric acid, which imparts the most offensive 
character to animal refuse, forms about a sixth 
part of the solid ingredients. It is possible to 
lay hold, chemically, of this sulphuric acid 
(and, indeed, this is the chief object of the use 
of clay, alum, or other forms of alumina), with. 
out much affecting the organic matters, which 





amount to nearly one-half of the solids. Thus 
we have to regard both product and loss, to see 
what elements of agricultural value we can 
educe, and, at the same time, to test chemically 
the purity of the effluent water. Under this double 
test, bearing in mind that the chemical processes 
employed are limited as to cost, almost every em- 
pirical system has broken down. We have filtra- 
tion processes, precipitation processes, an A B C 
process ; we have employed lime ; lime and chlo- 
ride of iron; carbolates and sulphites of lime 
aud magnesia; per-salts of iron alone; super- 
phosphate of magnesia; sulphate of iron, lime, 
and coal-dust ; crude sulphate of alumina; sul- 
phate of alumina, sulphate of zine, fine charcoal 
and slaked quick lime; alam, blood, clay, char- 
coal, and manganese; all without a satisfactory 
result. There has been no lack of money for 
experiment, and costly works have in some 
places been undertaken, but no such success has 
attended the efforts, as all would so gladly 
welcome if attained. At Leicester and at Black- 
burn the River Pollution Commissioners report 
the failure of the lime process; at Chelmsford 
filtering tanks have been abandoned; at North- 
ampton the employment of the lime and chlo- 
ride of iron process has entailed an injunction 
from Chancery in protection of the river Nen ; 
at Croydon the use of per-salts of iron has been 
tried and abandoned; at Cheltenham Dr. Bird’s 
process has been disused; at Leamington the 
A BC process is about to be givenup. Regard- 
ing the double requisite of economical result and 
purification of water, failure stares us in the face. 

It is highly satisfactory, however, to find that, 
after all, the most effective and reliable is also 
the most simple and natural procedure. The 
purifying nature of the earth itself, a fact which 
underlies such methods as those of Mr. Moule 
and Dr. Bird, is the one grand feature from 
which hope may be derived. Sewage water, if 
filtered through a sufficient depth of soil, loses 
both its suspended and its dissolved elements 
of evil, and leaves them in the proper condition, 
as the nutriment of vegetable life. The fact is, 
that we must no longer regard the disposition 
and treatment of sewage as a distinct engineer- 
ing question. It is a portion of the theory and 
practice of scientific farming. It holds closely 
to the important and frightfully-neglected sub- 
ject of irrigation. It affords the means of con- 
verting a waste of blown sand into a luxuriant 
garden. It is a matter requiring due care, 
adequate capital, and intelligent adjustment to 
the soil and conditions of each district of the 
country; bat, these being given, the result 
is no longer problematical. Everywhere evi- 
dence may be collected to the same effect. 
The volume, by Mr. Corfield, just now pub- 
lished, under the authority of the committee 
appointed by the British Association,* will do 
much to remove any existing doubt as to the 
superiority of the irrigation system. Here are 
the conclusions at which the writer arrives, 
bearing out much that we have long persistingly 
urged :— 

(a.) That by careful and well-conducted sewage irriga- 
tion, especially with the application of small quantities 
per acre, the purification of the whole liquid refuse of a 
town is practically perfect, and has been ensured in cases 
where it was not at all the object of the agriculturist ; and 
that it is the only process known by which that purifica- 
tion can be effected on a large or small scale. 

(5.) That by it the value of landis enormously increased 
—at least doubled in every instance. That perfectly 
worthless land, blowing sea-sand forinstance, can be made 
in this way to support lurge and valuable crops. 

(c.) That the quantity per acre obtained from all crops 
is enormously increased. 

(d.) That it reduces to a great extent, or entirely ren- 
ders unnecessary, the usual amount of artificial manures 
of all kinds, by supplying a manure especially adapted, 
from its complex constitution, for the nourishment of 
crops, supplying it moreover in a state of solution, that is 
to say, in the most readily absorbable condition, and 
supplying at the same time that most necessary aid to 
vegetation, water, by which the value of the manure 
during the greater part of the year is almost doubled. 

(e.) That by it the farmer is rendered almost entirely 
independent of the weather, so that he can be practically 
certain of his crops, and moreover be able to transplant 
them as much as he pleases. 

(f.) That with all these advantages, it is no wonder that 
whenever sewage has not been wastefully applied, it has 
been found to pay; aud that when its management is 
more thoroughly understood, it will doubtless be found to 
be a valuable source of income to the towns. In fact, in 
the words of the Rivers Pollution Commissions (1870), 
‘Intermittant filtration is a costly process with no possi- 
bility of any return ; whilst irrigation, although it may in 
the first instance require a larger outlay of capital, affords 
a hopeful prospect of a return for the capital invested.’ ”’ 

We recommend for a wide study the patient, 
candid, and ample digest of facts upon a mo- 
mentous subject which has been drawn up by 
Mr. Corfield, 


* “A Digest of Facts relating to the Treatment and 
Utilisation of Sewage.” By W. H. Corfield, M.A, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1870, 








LONDON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Ir attention can be spared for awhile from 
the frightful aspect of foreign affairs to home 
matters, we would earnestly bespeak it in good 
time in favour of the proposed adjustment of 
our local difficulties, arising from the fact of 
our want of proper government for the Metro. 
polis. Our home affairs are not happily quite so 
disorganised as they would be in a state of war; 
still even now they may be said often to present 
the appearance of a state of siege. At any 
rate, they continually exhibit conflicting ele- 
ments nearly as disturbed as if produced at a 
period of revolution. And, indeed, the local 
government of London may be said to be in a 
revolutionary condition, or at least on the verge 
of being revolutionised, for we have the distinct 
promise of the Home Secretary that this sub- 
ject shall be one of the first dealt with in the 
coming session. 

If we can trust, too, the signs of the times: 
the distress of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
on losing their chairman, and the difficulty they 
seem to find in nominating a new one; the 
general objection to the expense and inefficiency 
of the present system, which daily appears in 
some shape or other; the want of confidence in 
vestry elections, as shown by the discussions of 
working men and others on the Education Bill; 
this business is ripe for legislation :—an im- 
portant fact for Mr. Brace, who has been careful 
in this, as in other matters, not, to go too fast, 
but who may be now assured that the time for 
action is come. 

Of more importance to a besieged city even 
than gunpowder, are food and the small indi- 
vidual necessities which go to make up existence, 
and so we may say of more importance to us 
here at home are the comparatively small 
details of daily occurrence than even the fall of 
cities and empires abroad, at least within the 
limited sense we wish to put upon the pzrase. 
And it may not be inopportune when the cleanest 
and best cared-for city in the world is running 
the risk of passing away—perhaps into a mere 
heap of ruins—to learn the lesson which we 
might well have learned before, viz., how to clean 
and keep our city ;—while in our turn we taught 
another, viz., how to economise our means and 
keep our local representative system at work 
without the necessity of imperial dictation and 
control, 

Prudently to govern ourselves in such matters 
is indeed a worthy end and aim of a great com- 
munity. Yet, strange to say, such domestic 
details are neglected ; such local government as 
we have is decried, and things of home interest 
are only mentioned to be left alone to take care 
of themselves ; while foreign or distant business 
is made all important; and this by a population 
priding itself on the practical character of its 
institutions, and its caye of individual home 
interests. Naturally enough, therefore, com- 
plaints arise; but without going to tho root of 
the evil, without an effort to provide the real 
remedy, all evaporate in noise or & newspaper 
letter full of grumbles. Not a week passes but 
the public, by one of its wrong-righters, or one 
who has felt the shoe pinch more sorely in his 
own case than others, complains in no measured 
terms of the chaotic state of our metropolitan 
domestic arrangements, or even of the deliberate 
mismanagement of vestries, boards, or offices of 
works. In fact, officials of all grades connected 
with our London Home Government, as it is 
facetiously termed, or “ anarchy,” as it has been 
described, have to bear the brunt of well- 
meaning but often narrow-drawn complaints ; 
first as to streets wanting mending, then as to 
the sharp stones with which they are mended, 
anon as to the snow and slush which make them 
nearly impassable, and soon after that as to the 
dust and dirt which are not kept down by water- 
ing, and again, the slipperineses caused by the 
water-carts. The want of constant-service water 
supply for daily use or in case of fire, the daily 
robberies and calls for the police, and a host of 
other social questions, including cab regulations, 
street barriers, traffic obstructions, besides the 
more important main improvements of drainage, 
as to open places, &c.; all are the subjects of 
indignant articles in the public press; while, on 
the other hand, the outcry of ratepayers is be- 
coming louder and louder, as the burden of local 
and metropolitan taxation increases more and 
more, 

The worst of all this is its trath; and it needs 
no arguments to show that such complaints 
ought not to be well founded or incapable of 
remedy in a city which knows what 1e.1 local 
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government ought to be, but which hesitates so 
strangely to agitate for the application of this 
to itself. Now we venture to say this is searcely 
dignified, scarcely in accordance with the ordi- 
nary business habits of Englishmen, scarcely 
likely to lead to any good result, and certain not 
to remedy the abuses complained of. 

What is wanted in the way of machinery 
already exists, however, and what is wanted in 
motive power is but latent. In the midst of much 
apathy, we are glad to acknowledge the activity 
and energy with which the Metropolitan Muni- 
cipal Association have persistently urged this 
importent question upon the public and its Par- 
liamentary~representatives. Some time ago we 
referred to the fact that the subject which, in 
1868, dropped from the hands of Mr. Mill had 
been taken up by Mr. C. Buxton, and we noticed 
with pleasure the reception which a deputation 
of gentlemen, headed by Mr. Buxton, met with 
from Mr. Bruce, who spoke earnestly, and pro- 
mised the early attention of the Government to 
Metropolitan Municipal Reform. A _ whole 
session of Parliament has passed since then ; the 
way is cleared of a large accumulation of 
necessary legislation ; and we have had indeed, 
as we said, a distinct promise of some practical 
result. 

It is therefore with renewed hope and with 
earnest expectation that we call attention to the 
subject and to the remedies proposed, not witha 
view of expressing an opinion at this moment 
as to details, but to show the way which 
seems to promise the greatest likelihood of 
success. Already the three Bills introduced by 
Mr. Buxton have been considered and reported 
upon by the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the City Corporation; so that whether the 
Government measure is to reproduce these, or 
to run in @ different line, it will not be out 
of place to refer to them. One of these Bills 
provided for the formation of a series of nine 
municipal boroughs, to which were to be trans- 
ferred, and in which were to be vested, all duties, 
powers, and properties, now exercised by the 
various vestries district Boards in London. 
Another provided for the absorption of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in a new Metro- 
politan Corporation of London, composed of re- 
presentatives from the various new boroughs, 
and of the present Corporation of the City. At 
the head was to be the Lord Mayor, although 
the present Court of Aldermen was to be ex- 
tinguished, or nearly so, while the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was to become 
the Chairman of a Works Committee. Thus 
making a general amalgamation, or fusion of 
discordant elements into one general council, 
with one head and one jurisdiction over the 
whole metropolis, and thus vastly increasing the 
power and dignity of the ancient office of Lord 
Mayor of London. To this, at least, the City 
dignitary can but assent. A third Bill was for 
the formation of London into a county for police 
purposes, thus doing away with the absurd 
arrangements of one set of men inside and 
another outside Temple Bar, charged with the 
maintainence of order. The propriety of pro- 
ceeding upon the lines marked out by common 
usage and consent is obvious; and if some re- 
formation similar to the above plan is contem- 
plated, we may congratulate ourselves on a 
scheme worthy of full and fair consideration. 

At the same time great tact will be needed to 
Carry any measure which really touches the evils 
to be remedied, for vested interests in abuses 
have grown strong; officials have been multi- 
plied, to carry on what may better be done by 
fewer heads, and much compensation will have 
to be granted. Honorary posts, too, will have 
to be abolished, and great opportunity thereby 
afforded to vestrymen, and other local digni- 
taries, to show their public spirit, by voting for 
their own abolition. But the work is great, and 
personally as well as pecuniarily interesting to 
every householder and resident in the metro- 
polis, for it involves all the business now car- 
ried on by the City Corporation, the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the innumerable smaller Boards 
thronghout the metropolitan area, besides the 
business of those which otherwise would here- 
after have to be created. Indeed, there are 
many matters now not even thought of by these 
existing authorities, which must in course of 
time be taken up by this new body. Even as 
the Metropolitan Board of Works has found 
business grow to its hand, and additional bur- 
dens placed upon its broad but still far too 
weak shoulders, For instance, what a relief 
Would it be to our overworked Parliamentary 





legislators if they could escape the many dis- 
cussions on petty details of London manage- 
ment, and our Home Secretary be saved from 
the difficulties of ceb regulation, and of all 
thought as to tin flags and the like. 

Oar neglected squares, our sham monuments, 
and our useless fountains, would have some 
one responsible for their condition, and her 
Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works would 
not be called upon to answer questions as 
to these or even perhaps might be saved 
from questions about Serpentine mud, or 
how not to rail in Regent’s Park, inasmuch 
as no public parks or gardens need be left 
under Government control. 

There are three good reasons why—three Ys 
—we should adopt some improved form of 
general metropolitan government, which in 
themselves seem to sum up the principal advan- 
tages to be gained, viz., Econom-y, Efficienc-y, 
and Humanit-y; in opposition to their three 
opposites, which rule in the present system, 
viz., Prodigalit-y, Inefficienc-y, and Cruelt-y. 

The first,—Economy,—includes the saving of 
legislative power above referred to, as well as all 
the extra official labour now required, and the 
time of numerous local members which could 
be often much better employed in doing nothing. 
The opportunity for economies in expenditure, 
with larger areas, uniform system, better method, 
closer supervision, larger contracts, and constant 
use for plant and materials, is obvious. Also 
that of uniform system in rating, keeping 
accounts, scale of payments for salaries, and so 
on; while all this would as obviously lead to 
greater efficiency. No one would deny the 
immense waste of power in the multitude of local 
boards, and the difficulty of their working 
economically and efficiently, even when so 
disposed, from the restricted areas with which 
they have to deal and the involved arrangements 
required by the arbitrary form of the districts. 
Matters in this state, of necessity fall into the 
management of permanent officials. No one 
can stop the waste ; no one insure efficiency. 

But Humanity also calls, and the lost lives of 
both man and beast are often attributable to the 
present state of affairs. More certain sources of 
death are our London streets than the annual 
series of railway accidents, and yet no remedy is 
adopted, easy though it be. And the maiming 
and laming of animals is only too easy to be 
accounted for ; yet nowhere is the simple remedy 
applied because of its cost, though it can be 
shown to be absolutely more economical to pro- 
vide for the proper making of our streets than 
to leave them half finished as at present. 

But one of the chief advantages of a proper 
local government for London, we think, would 
be the power of attracting the best men for its 
administration. The honour and the dignity 
conferred by being a member of the great 
council being worth contending for, we ought to 
have men of the highest ability ready and 
willing to give their attention to it as to the 
duties of the great council of the nation, and 
not as now, leaving local affairs entirely to local 
magnates and third-class dignitaries,—men who 
are honoured by the office rather than honouring 
the office they fill without adorning it. Already 
the Education Boardsare taking a step in advance 
of Vestry Boards, nominating men of standing, 
men of education and experience, men— and, 
indeed, we may now add women—of large ideas, 
instead of men simply rising to the surface 
through the surge of local jealousies. 

With such representatives, intent rather upon 
practical business than upon speech-making, we 
should hope to have a speedy settlement of the 
Hampstead Heath and similar questions as to 
open spaces. Economy would be promoted by 
an early consideration of the probable wants in 
certain localities, rather than by a long haggle 
over terms of purchase. With a powerful body, 
such as we may hope to see constituied, infla- 
ential by personal, as well as by official position, 
there would be less chance of a scheme like the 
Embankment being marred by the petty tyranny 
of one department of Government, requiring a 
strong vote in Parliament to set it right ; or of the 
vested interests in obstruction being able to 
prevent access to the roadway after it is formed ; 
nor, again, would railway companies be able, 
let us hope, to defy the authorities east and 
west, and put up bridges and stations, air- 
holes and notice-boards, to the disfigurement 
of the localities and annoyance of every one, 
without interference or control. 

One of the most important questions to 
be dealt with in s comprehensive manner 





is included under the head of traffic, com- 





prising not only the lines of road ant 
water way, and the removal of all obstruo- 
tions to the circulation of the population, 
and the moveable part of their goods (such as 
private bars and barriers, toll-bridges, &c.), but 
also the vehicles themselves, which, whether 
they travel ou land or water, are alike disgrace- 
ful in the present day. Why should such inert 
barges obstruct our river traffic as at present, 
and such shabiy steamboats be allowed to bump 
against the new piers which have been carefally 
provided for their accommodation? and why 
should our cabs and omnibuses be deemed go in- 
capable of improvement, when everywhere else 
they are better than in London ? 

These questions would soon be answered by a 
strong Government, representing London as a 
complete unity or community ; while such a body 
would surely find means of passing through 
Parliament an improved Building Act, or add 
some important improvements to the present 
one, At the same time it would re-arrange the 
not unimportant matter of the appointment of 
district surveyors, so as to secure the services of 
the most able instead of the youngest and least 
known to the world for their ability, To the 
fature builders of London this is likely to become 
@ serious affair ; but the thousand and one mat- 
ters of a like nature which in some way or other 
affect architects, builders, and inhabitants alike, 
will demand serious consideration and impartial 
judgment when the expected measure shall be 
unfolded in the coming Session. 








GAFF MUSIC AND THE OPERA. 


To those thoroughly interested in the work 
and surroundings of the man Shakspeare, it 
must always be a matter of no small importance 
to find out, after the writing of his plays, what 
he did with them and how they were put upon 
the stage—such as that stage was. We have,in 
@ previous number, endeavoured to give an idea, 
though a very faint and imperfect one, of the 
Globe Theatre ; and we now propose to show, in 
part, what it was that that little inconvenient 
and weather-beaten house enshrined, as part and 
parcel of Shakspeare and his doings. Every 
portion of this world-famous little playhouse 
has been made matter of controvesy, and no 
part more so than its orchestra, where it was, 
what it was, how many performers in it, and 
what they did. It seems to be pretty generally 
admitted that they either stood on the floor of 
the stage itself, or occupied a little gallery im- 
mediately above and on one side of it, and pro- 
bably on a level with the gallery, marked e, in 
the section of the Globe on p. 780, ante. It must — 
always be borne in mind that the main idea of 
the architect or builder in the construction of 
the Globe playhouse was the common inn-yard 
of the time, with its gallery running all round 
it ; and it may be that the gallery, e, was simply 
a continuation of the main gallery, b b, of the 
building, indeed just as though it had been an 
inn-yard octagonal on plan. In the inn-yards it 
is not unlikely that the ‘‘musicioners” were 
posted in this gallery, and it may have been 
so in the Globe, the stage being narrow and 
fully occupied by the actors themselves, and the 
select and privileged visitors. In one of the 
modern gaffs, where there has been some diffi- 
culty with the placing of the orchestra, a small 
gallery has been specially constructed for it, 
and from it half the necessary work of the show 
proceeds. 

But if the position of the orchestra in Shaks- 
peare’s playhouse admits of doubt or contro- 
versy, much more so does that of the number 
and character of the performers, the instruments 
they piped on, and the character of the music 
they played. There are so many notices of 
music in Shakspeare’s plays that there can be no 
sort of doubt as to the prominent position held 
by those who did the work of an orchestra in his 
day and playhouse. It is quite certain that 
they did a very important work, and were not 
allowed to spare their breath, for in addition to 
a volume of evidence we are told in a notice of 
a play acted at the Blackfriars in 1609, a year 
in which Shakspeare wrote one or more of his 
plays, that “ when the ladies drew the curtains, 
the cornets and organs played loud and fall 
music for the act.” It is therefore certain that 
the music, whatever its character cr kind, was a 
most important element in the performance of a 
play in Shakspeare’s time, and that the attention 
and interest of the play-going public was kept 
up by the efforts of the orchestra. It is not a 
little important to bear this steadily in mind, for 
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in the modern gaff, the lineal descendant, as we 
contend, of the playhouse of Shakspeare, the 
musicians never leave the orchestra for a 
minute, and are perpetually in requisition. 
Indeed, unlike a theatre, a gaff could not sustain 
itself without the musical element, always ready 
for its special work inthe way which we propose 
toexplain. It is High Artin a gaff. 

But first as to the kind of instruments used in 
a playhouse in Shakspeare’s century. We are 
told that there were trumpets, cornets, hautboys, 
lutes, recorders, viols, and organs, and that pro- 
bably there could not have been more than from 
eight to ten performers, if so many. Whata 
curious thing it would be to see and hear the 
Globe orchestra. Did it make more or less noise 
than our improved men and instruments contrive 
to make? Did the trumpets outblow the rest of 
the instruments, or were they softened down to 
their more modest tone? What a pity it is that 
poor Shakspeare did not leave us a little account 
of the mode and manner of the performance, 
music and all, of one of his own plays; what a 
light it would have thrown on his plays, and 
his theatre, and himself. In the gaff of to-day, 
the ever-to-be-remembered and famous “ City,” 
the City of London Theatre, as it once was (it 
is now, alas! waiting for burial), the band con- 
sisted of some five performers,—aviolin; a cornet- 
&-piston (no modern band could exist without 
this cornet); two drums, ingeniously played by 
one man,—i.¢., a small drum and a kettle-drum, 
with which positive wonders are to be done, 
when you know how; a flute; and a semi-grand 
pianoforte. As a contrast to a band of this 
kind, it may be mentioned that in another estab- 
lishment the band consists wholly of brass in- 
struments,—three cornets and two horns; while 
in yet one other, but somewhat smaller place, 
the orchestra is made up of a violin, a cornet, 
and a pianoforte. In mere numbers, therefore, 
Shakspeare would seem to have had the best of 
it. But the really vital and interesting question 
to us is, what did the band of musicians do in 
Skakspeare’s day, and in his theatre, and what 
does the orchestra do in a modern gaff, as con- 
trasted with what is done by the immense 
orchestra of Covent Garden, or the more modest 
band of an ordinary minor theatre? It is one of 
the most curious subjects connected with art 
and theatres and plays that can be well imagined, 
and we may confess at once that the gaff may 
stand or fall with it. How far our gaff friend 
Shakspeare can help us may be a little doubtful ; 
but the “ Globe” existed before the “ City.” 

It is not alittle difficult to make so new a 
subject as this duly intelligible to those who 
‘have not themselves gone through some troubles 
to come at it; for very many things have to be 
considered, some of quite an elementary nature, 
and others of no small difficulty, and open to 
not a little controversy. In an ordinary operatic 
performance at Covent Garden, it is well enough 
known that the musicians never leave the 
orchestra, and that the opera consists of over- 
‘ture, airs as they are called, accompanied words 
or recitative, songs, and choruses,—in short, as 
in the opera of operas, as it has been fitly 
named, Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” the words of 
the play are conveyed to the audience through 
the medium of music; indeed, so magnificently 
creative and so dramatic is the instrumental 
music in it that the words spoken or sung are of 
quite a secondary and subordinate use, the won- 
‘derfal music completely overpowers them, and 
no one cares much to know what it is that is 
said, or what the words mean, the whole story, 
and a capital one it is, notwithstanding what a 
modern writer says, is so wrought out and 
told by the marvellous power of the music. 
Mozart may well compare with Shakspeare in 
dramatic power ; for, had he had any one of the 
great tragedies to illustrate with music, he must 
have divided with Shakspeare the glory of it, 
for his music would have done one half, at least, 
of the descriptive work ; indeed, may we not say 
that the one would have negatived the other ? 
the words might even have been lost in the 
stupendous musical accompaniment. Can you, 
then, some may ask, have anything too good? 
Impossible, may be the answer; but if at one and 
the same time and together, you may. 

It is quite certain that Covent-garden opera 
and a gaff drama are at the very antipodes of 
artistic and social and human things, and that 
by no means could the opera audience be got to 
interest itself in the lower performance ; but at 
the same time, be it observed, it would be equally 
impossible to catch the ear and keep the attention 
ofa gaff audience in her Majesty’s Opera House. 
Stupidity and ignorance! Not so, for the real rea- 





son, we can assure you, would be not deafness to 
the music, but from the fact of the rough audience 
not being able to make out what is going on or 
being said;<the said audience demanding, first 
and before all things else, that all spoken words 
be quite clear and distinct, whatever they are or 
may pretend to mean. Now, this is going back 
to a very early and primitive way of doing 
things; and the question may well be asked, 
which manifests the highest perceptive powers, 
which is the most intelligent demand, the words 
of “ Hamlet” or the music of “ Don Giovanni,” 
for you cannot have both at the same time. But 
the music is necessary to sustain and keep alive 
the dramatic interest; and, probably, in Shak- 
speare’s day, and in the Globe playhouse, and 
certainly in the modern gaff, this is done, or at 
least attempted to be done, by a very simple and 
beautiful expedient: we say attempted, because, 
with means so slender and place so rough, we 
are sometimes obliged to take the will for the 
deed. 

In Shakspeare’s “ Globe” and “ Blackfriars,” 
the band, in its gallery or elsewhere, certainly 
bore a most important part, for we are told 
that, before the play began, “ three flourishes 
were played,” or there were “ three soundings,” 
a phrase which seems to have puzzled some 
commentators not a little; by some it has been 
thought to indicate a sort of overture, as in an 
ordinary theatre; but may not the gaff system 
of doing things throw light on its real meaning ? 
Of course, in the gaffs there is a little music 
from the band before the “ piece”’ begins, but it 
has nothing to do with it, and does not in any 
way indicate its nature; but directly the curtain 
rises, and before the performer makes his ap- 
pearance, or says anything, —just, indeed, as he 
is coming on,—some few bars of music are played 
by way of indicating his importance and the 
character of his part. In a genuine gaff this is 
repeated whenever a performer makes his ap- 
pearance from the side, and whatever he may be, 
even if he be only aserving-man. Ofcourse, the 
length and character of this simple sort of music 
differs according to the importance of the player, 
and the character of the part he takes, whether 
comic or tragic, and for the purpose of indi- 
cating it and of deepening the impression to be 
made. But more than this: not only is the 
great tragedian of the night ushered on to the 
stage by this preliminary outburst of music, but 
during the whole of his villain plottings, and 
tragic speeches, and pantomimic action in 
finding out the murder, or in the effort to com- 
mit one, a low strain of music is kept up, varied 
at intervals by louder bars, for the purpose of 
adding to and sustaining the dramatic interest, 
and of helping the actor in his work. The 
actual music is simple enough; but yet it is 
made at times not a little expressive of the action 
going on; indeed, becomes in a certain sense 
operatic; but with this important difference, 
that it is so subdued and subordinated to the 
words uttered, that it does not interfere with the 
words, or prevent their being perfectly and dis- 
tinctly heard and understood. ‘The impression 
caused by the uttered words of the play is simply 
sought to be deepened; but not, as in opera, 
nearly or quite blotted out by the musical ac- 
companiment. The great defect of the opera is 
that the words and even action of the drama 
become altogether secondary and subordinate to 
the all-overwhelming instrumental music. In 
the last act of “ Don Giovanni,” so dramatic, and 
wonderful, and sustained, is the music, that the 
words are lost; the music does all the work, and 
Mozart has written the play over again in 
musical notes! But in gaff music this will 
not do. The audience want clear words, 
spoken words, and music simply to deepen or 
heighten their import, but not to smother 
them or even to compete with them. In an 
ordinary theatre no music seems, as a rule, to be 
needed during the actual performance; both 
action and talk go on without it, though it is 
occasionally introduced in modern melodrama. 
It is verily a great art problem in embrio, and 
is well worth cogitation, not to say an effort 
on the part of some gifted with the 
faculty of solving it practically; nay, we 
had almost said it is the highest of art 
problems, for if the highest of human faculties 
be, as we are told, the poetic, surely one equally 
high is, how best to read it to the world’s ear. 
Opera smothers it outright’; the ordinary theatre, 
as a rule, rejects help of sound; but the gaffs 
demand a something from the opera, but reject 
its overwhelming, or, as Shakspeare would have 
said, its gloomily overlooking power of sound. 
When this most beautiful idea of helping the 





impression made by clearly uttered words first 
arose it might be very difficult to say, but it 
seems certain that in the Globe and Blackfriars 
it was taken advantage of, at least partially. In 
a curious compilation written in 1609, Shak. 
speare yet living, Decker’s “ Guls Hornebooke,” 
it is said, “ Present. not yourself on the stage 
until the quaking prologue hath by rubbing got 
colour into his cheeks, and is ready to give the 
trumpets their cue that he is upon the point to 
enter :” a clear indication that music, some- 
times at least, preceded the entrance of an actor 
on the stage by way of preparing the audience 
for him and the part he had to play. If, there- 
fore, the antiquity of the Globe play-house be a 
matter of interest to all who care about the man 
who has so immortalised it, must it not bea 
matter of no less interest as to what it was 
specially built for, and how the written plays of 
Shakspeare were put on the stage of the Globe 
“‘ Gaff”? and performed? Yet, more curious still, 
did Shakspeare write his plays with the idea 
that in the acting of them music would run 
along side by side with his charmed words? Or 
did those “ groundlings” and “gallery com- 
moners,”’ who buy their sport for a penny, compel 
him to play them into humour; or, was it all 
left to these our modern days sinking down into 
the gutters from high opera; or, did opera 
itself rise out of it; or, did it indeed come of an 
older time when words were too few and weighty 
to be smothered even in the sweetest of sounds ; 
or, last theory of all, Tribes of the Ragged ! are 
you alone guilty of it, and living only for the 
passing hour, is it you only that ask for 
intelligible words out of an atmosphere of music ? 








A SERMON ARCHITECTURAL. 


On the 2nd inst., on the opening of the Tron 
Church, Edinburgh, after the large east window 
had been filled with stained glass, as mentioned 
last week in our pages, the clergyman, the Rev. 
J. Macgregor, D.D., in the course of a sermon 
showing the propriety of adorning the House of 
God, made the following remarks :— 

Although place and form can give no accepta- 
bility to worship,—although no virtue is added to 
the supplication of the humble petitioner at a 
throne of grace, because that supplication is 
uttered amid ascending incense and beneath a 
painted dome,—still, as in these latitudes at least, 
public assemblies can be held only within the 
shelter of roof and walls, our first point is that 
the place where men assemble for the worship 
of their Maker should, even in the matter of 
stone and lime, and much more in all the ex- 
ternal aids of worship, serve the end they are 
designed to serve and be the very best which the 
worshippers can make them. While we rightly 
believe that the most tasteful architecture and 
the most chaste adornment cannot make the 
four walls of a building a house of God; that 
there is something of infinitely higher import- 
ance than painted windows and long-drawn 
aisles, we think wrongly if we think that these 
things are of no consequence atall. While I 
believe that there is no more virtue in a cathe- 
dral than in a barn, I believe at the same time 
that we can worship God better in a cathedral 
than in a barn. The Communion-wine would 
serve its end if passed round in an earthen 
vessel just as well as in a vessel of silver. 
The Communion-table would be as_ holy 
a Communion-table with bare boards as when 
covered with a snow-white linen cloth. Why 
do we use the one in preference to the 
other; but just because we feel that it 
is more appropriate, more becoming, more 
helpfal to our own devotion, and more suit- 
able to the service of our maker. On the 
very lowest ground it is surely a right and de- 
corous thing to expend a little of that taste and 
wealth we pour forth so lavishly in decorating 
our private residences, in adorning that house 
where we are wont to assemble for prayer, where 
our fathers worshipped before us, and our 
children after us may worship when we are in our 
graves. The sentiment of David’s heart should 
be that of every true man, “See now I dwellin 
an house of Cedar; but the ark of God dwelleth 
within curtains.” 

The nature which God has given us when not 
thwarted by silly prejudice or bigotry, craves 
for and prompts to the use of what is decorous 
and beautiful in the highest act in which man 
can be engaged—the worship of his Maker. 
Everything that can possibly tend to soothe, to 
solemnise, to elevate the mind, and bring it into 
harmony with the work of worship, should be 
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employed in rendering the church a holy anda 
beautifulhouse. It is in thorough harmony with 
what has now been said that just as the com- 
mon and universal faith of man has been faith in 
God, just as the very oldest of existing litera- 
tures—the Hebrew and the Sanskrit—are very 
largely occupied with God, even so the oldest 
and stateliest monuments of the world are 
buildings which in one form or another owe their 
erigin to the religious instincts of humanity, and 
have been reared and used for the worship of 
God. While’all other traces of the pagan wor- 
ship of our forefathers have long since disap- 
peared, the Druid circles of Stonehenge and of 
other places still remain. The round towers of 
Abernethy, and of Ireland, are, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of a few existing words, the only 
memorials which remain of the far-back age to 
which they belong. The very oldest, the very 
highest, and the very largest, of all existing 
monuments, the pyramids of Egypt, were reared 
on the strength of a religious idea, and perhaps 
served the end of worship. The majestic piles 
of Thebes and Luxor were temples. The Par- 
thenon, the most architecturally perfect of all 
buildings, is a temple. The genius and the 
wealth of ancient Rome could produce no more 
superb structure than the Pantheon, with its 
fine portico and its bronze roof, resembling the 
azure vault of heaven,—and the Pantheon is a 
temple. Overtopping the city of the Seven 
Hills, with its 360 churches, rises St. Peter’s; 
and high above the roar of London towers the 
dome of St. Paul’s. Thus, in all time, and in 
every land, palaces yield the palm to churches 
and temples. This truth has been beautifully 
put by another: “ How striking a proof is it of 
tke strength of the adorning principle in human 
nature,—what an illustration of mankind’s sense 
of depending upon an unseen Supreme, that the 
grandest works which the nations have reared 
are those connected with religion. Were aspirit 
from some distant world to look down upon the 
surface of our planet as it spins round in the 
solar rays, his eye would be most attracted as 
the morning light passed onwards by the glitter- 
ing and painted pagodas of China, Borneo, and 
Japan; the richly-ornamented temples and 
stupendous rock-shrines of India; the dome- 
topped mosques and tall slender minarets of 
Western Asia; the pyramids and vast temples 
of Egypt, with their mile-long avenues, of 
gigantic statues and sphinxes; the graceful 
shrines of classic Greece; the Basilicas of Rome 
and Byzantium ; the semi-Oriental church domes 
of Moscow; the Gothic cathedrals of Western 
Europe; and as the day closed the light would 
fall dimly upon the ruins of the grand sun- 
temples of Mexico and Peru.” If men of all 
¢imes, of all colours, of all creeds, have thus 
spent their best on what they believed to be best, 
the worship of God, this general agreement of 
mankind is surely more than a proof of the 
adorning principle; it is some indication of the 
will of God for all men. 

The preacher then went on to illustrate and 
enforce his arguments. To show that there were 
‘clearer indications of the will of God in this 
matter, he instanced, first, the Tabernacle in the 
wilderness, built by a nation of slaves, who had 
deen but a few months before delivered from the 
servitude of centuries, built by the command, 
and according to the plan of God, as the grateful 
Offering of an emancipated people. So hearty 
was their response to this appeal, that women 
brought their golden ear-rings, and there was 
more than enough, so that Moses had to restrain 
the outflow of their benevolence. The result 
was, that that first church ever reared for 
the worship of the true God, considering the 
people who built it, and the place and time of 
ite building, ‘ exceeded in costliness and splen- 
dour any cathedral of the present day, when 
compared with the wealth of the surrounding 
population.” Then, if ever, might selfishness or 
cautious thrift have asked with show of plausi- 
bility, what need for any costly edifice for divine 
service? Then, if ever, might He who dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, have looked 
down well pleased on the rudest hut which 
poverty ever reared as a place of praise? For 
where could nobler natural temple be found 
than the unrivalled scene which spread around 
the builders of the Tabernacle; its floor, that 
broad, smooth plain of Rahab ; its walls before, 
behind, around, on every side the granite ribs of 
the everlasting hills ; their jagged peaks its pin- 
nacles, and the glorious Arabian sky its dome ? 
And yet there, in that grandest of all natural 
cathedrals, Sinai before them, and the hills 
acound, the command of God goes forth, “ Let 





them make Me a sanctuary, that I may dwell 
among them.” 

He then alluded to the second church built by 
God’s command,—the Temple of Solomon. 

After describing its splendour and massive- 
ness,—and some of its stones are still standing, 
and may until the final consummation of all 
things,—he said :—“ Beautiful beyond all parallel 
must that Temple have been when in its glory it 
crowned the steeps of Zion. And what I wish 
you specially to remark is this,—that while the 
cold and calculating spirit of our age would be 
apt to murmur at all this blaze and glitter of 
gold as a useless display, an unnecessary outlay 
of wealth even for an age and a religion where 
symbolism was indispensable, it did not seem so 
in the eyes of Him for whom this Temple was 
reared. He was well pleased with the offering, 
and filled that Temple with His glory, and chose 
it as a house to dwell in.” 

From all this he submitted that there was a 
principle which seemed pretty clearly established, 
viz., that God means us when we worship Him, 
to do it with our very best. If the devotional 
feelings of the human heart naturally crave for 
decorous expression; if even the Pagan in his 
blindness could rear, out of love to God, temples 
which will for ages yet be the wonder of the 
world ; if this natural and universal impulse has 
received the direct imprimatur of Heaven, the 
only two churches ever built by God’s direct 
command being gems of art, treasure-houses of 
wealth and beauty ; then, he submitted, there are 
here a set of facts on which Protestant Christians 
would do well to ponder. He knew the wide 
gulf which separates Christianity from Judaism, 
but, he asked, is the God of the Jew a different 
God from that of the Christian? Is the Old 
Testament the Bible only of the Jew, and not 
also of the Christian? He submitted that keep- 
ing clearly in view the difference between the 
two religions, the symbolism of the one, and the 
spirituality and sublime simplicity of the other, 
we could learn from God’s dealings with His 
ancient people, His will regarding ourselves, that 
in all which pertains to worship down from the 
very stone and lime of the building, up to its 
almsgiving, its preaching, its praise, its prayer, 
up to the innermost spirit of the worshipper, 
we are to give God of our very best for His dear 
Son’s sake; and, in all respects, the lowest as 
well as the highest, from the altitude of the 
body up to the altitude of the soul, make His 
Charch “ a body and a beautiful house.” 








IS EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 
TO IMPROVEMENT IN DWELLINGS AND 
HABITS OF LIFE.* 


LET sanitary truths be taught in every school : 
we shall then, at least, secure the knowledge to 
the rising generation. But we shall do more 
than this: the parents will be reached through 
the children ; the information taught at school 
will be carried home to the cottage. It will do 
more than this: it will permeate up to the 
middle-class, some sections of which are as 
destitute of sanitary knowledge as any of our 
labouring poor,—yes, and it may permeate higher 
still. Every one wishes to have good health and 
toliveas long as possible; yet the very knowledge 
by which life and health are secured is ignored 
in every system of education, from the highest 
to the lowest. 
= As regards Government aided schools, I should 
like to see the Government grant in aid made 
contingent on the teaching of sanitary informa- 
tion. There are many elementary works that 
might be used for reading-lessons that would 
convey the information, such as—the worth of 
fresh air, the value of pure water, the value of 
good food, the influence of wholesome drinks, 
the gain of a well-trained mind. Let this 
teaching be one of the conditions for the receipt 
of the grant in aid, and the subject will soon be 
generally and well understood. If we do this 
the next generation will not pass through life 
without securing the desired improvements. 

There are already a large section of the labour- 
ing class in a position to command the desired 
homes, if they appreciated them; there are, at 
the present time, thousands of mechanics and 
artizans in this country, earning wages ranging 
from four to ten shillings per day, who are con- 





* From a paper (printed at Chippenham by G. Noyes), 
titled ‘*Is the better Education of the Labouring Popula- 
tion Essential to any General Improvement in their 
Dwellings or Habits of Life?” Read et the Ruri- 
deconal Conference held at Chippenham, August 25th, 
1870. By Mr. James 8, Randell, 


tent to domicile their families in dwellings that 
cost them from three to four shillings per week 
rental, while they spend on stimulants and 
tobacco for their own personal consumption four 
times the amount of rent they pay. Improve 
their wants, and they are in a position to give 
effect to improved desires. How would it aid 
the health, comfort, and happiness of this class, 
if only one-fourth of the amount they now spend 
on stimulants were withdrawn from that expen- 
diture and directed to home expenses? As 
regards the mechanic, artizan, and mining popu- 
lation of this country, they are already in a 
position to command the improved houses if 
they desired them. 

The chief causes of pauperism are incapacity, 
improvidence, and disease ; the two first are the 
direct offspring of ignorance, and the latter is 
largely promoted by ignorance: to get rid of 
pauperism we must get rid of ignorance—that is 
to say, to avoid the perpetuation of the evil, we 
must remove the producing cause. 

Let us review the subject. On the one side 
we have the mechanic, artisan, and mining 
classes, earning high wages, and, for want of 
a correct appreciation, they spend a large por- 
tion of their earnings in debasing, instead of 
raising their condition. On the other hand, in 
many localities, especially in agricultural dis- 
tricts, there are labourers beyond the require- 
ments of the district,—men, till a few years since, 
hedged in by the law of settlement to a limited 
market for their labour,—men still destitute of 
sufficient intelligence to give them adaptability 
of mind or body to take their labour into chan- 
nels where the supply of labour is inadequate, 
where it would be useful and profitable to others, 
and, consequently, remunerative to themselves. 
The schoolmaster is wanted to each class; to 
teach the one the capacity to earn; to teach 
each the wisdom to spend; and, in thus doing, to 
improve their households, And there are many 
reasons for securing elementary education during 
the early years of childhood. 

Do not infer from my remarks that I imagine 
the working classes are not improving; I believe 
we see many evidences that they are improving ; 
there are evidences of this in their co-operative 
institutions, in their mutual assurance societies, 
their accumulations of capital in savings-banks: 
all these evidence economy, which means tem- 
perance and self-denial. The implements of 
the labouring class are accumulated capital. 
Professor Levi, who is regarded as an authority 
on the subject, estimates that there are 300,000 
carpenters, joiners, and shipwrights, each of 
whom requires tools costing from 10. to 501. ; 
at an average of 201. per man they amount to 
6,000,0007. But there is still very much more 
to be done. Some have to be educated to the 
power to earn more, others have to be educated 
to spend more wisely the incomes they so readily 
command; as these two teachings progress, I 
have much confidence that they will have a 
healthful and happy influence on the homes and 
the habits of the labouring classes. 








REPORT OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


THE annual report of the Board, just pub- 
lished, brings together a number of interesting 
items of information of both prospective and 
retrospective character. 

The principal performance of the Board during 
the past year has been the completion and open- 
ing of the Victoria Embankment on the Thames, 
from Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars. The 
estimated complete cost of the work is 
1,200,0001., and for the purchase of property 
and compensations, 450,0001. The Southern 
Embankment had also been completed and 
opened during the year. The cost had been 
309,0001., and 771,6161. for property. The chief 
portion of this work remaining to be completed 
is a landing-pier near the end of Church-street, 
in return for a draw-dock at Ferry-street. 

With regard to Queen Victoria-street, autho- 
rised by the Metropolis Improvement Act of 
1863, about 900 ft. of the street have been opened. 
Three lots of building-ground in the new street 
have recently been offered on lease by auction, 
and for two of these lots satisfactory offers have 
been received and accepted. The Board still 
retains on hand the large and valuable triangular 
piece of land near the Mansion House, a satis- 
factory offer not haviog been made for the 
plot. The claims and compensations for pro- 
perty in the street, made by freeholders, lease- 





holders, yearly tenants, tenants at will, &c., dis- 
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of as reported, amounted to,—claims, 
2,612,1061. 98, 9d., settled by payments of 
1,990,3771.18s. For properties on the Embank- 
ment,—claims for 426,2071. 13s., had been 
settled by payments of 273,499]. 10s. 

The estimated amount to be expended in 
metropolitan improvements, in progress or 
authorised, is 897,C000l..—namely, for Stingo- 
lane improvement, 50,0001.; main drainage and 
main sewers, 497,0001.; Park-lane improvement, 
123,0001.; Chelsea Embankment, 135,0001.; 
contributions to minor improvements, and for 
completion of Finsbury and Southwark Parks, 
and Whitechapel and Kensington improvements, 
77,0001.; and fire brigade (capital account), 
15,0001. 

The new assessment shows an increase in the 
annual value of the property of the metropolis 
of 2,462,0001., or from 16,257,0001. in 1868-9 to 
18,719,0001. in 1869-70. The estimate of the 
Board’s expenditure was 432,5461.; the surplus 
in hand from the previous year redaced the 
amount required from the parishes to 399,3061., 
or 5°12d. in the pound. 

The resources of the Board for the mainte- 
nance of the fire brigade are 10,0001. from 
Government; 14,8961. from the fire insurance 
companies ; 68,9881. from a halfpenny rate over 
the metropolis ; and the chimney fire penalties, 
1,1391., from 2,590 such fires in the year. The 
fire brigade has been doubled in power since 
1866, and now consists of 377 men. Its plant 
embraces three floating steam-engines, 25 land 
steam-engines, and 56 hand-worked machines. 
The stations are being increased in number in 
suitable localities, and three stations, not con- 
sidered well situated, or for other cause, are to 
be discontinued. The brigade attended 1,825 
fires, not including chimney fires, or an increase 
of 240 upon the preceding year. 

The Board refers to, but leaves open, the im- 
portant questions of metropolitan government, 
water supply, and sewage utilisation. 





THE EDUCATION BOARD. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. W. Hepworth 
Dixon is a candidate in the Marylebone division 
for a seat in the School Board for London, and 
that his committee have reason to be satisfied 
with the result of their inquiries. We sball be 
very glad to hear of his success. Mr. G. W. 
Hastings, of the Social Science Association, is a 
candidate in the City division, and would prove 
® valuable member. The election, which rests 
with the ratepayers, will probably take place at 
the end of November. The metropolis is divided 
into ten parts, which will return in the whole 
forty-nine members: The office is honorary ; the 
chairman, who will be elected by the Board, will 
be salaried. The duties of the Board will be 
very heavy for a time, and will demand the con- 
tinuous attention of the members. The Society 
of Arts, through their secretary, Mr. P. Le Neve 
Foster, have issued an address to the electors 
of the metropolitan boroughs, earnestly recom- 
mending them to apply to well-known friends 
of education to allow themselves to be elected, 
and thus set to the United Kingdom an example 
worthy of imitation. 








THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


An esteemed correspondent writes : — On 
Monday evening, about eight o’clock, a servant 
came in to tell me of a beautiful red light there 
was, like a fire. Going ont, I saw the most 
splendid aurora borealis I have ever witnessed. 
It extended all over the heavens, excepting 
south. The effect was grand! I thought of the 
Prussians and burning villages; but here the 
red light stretched all over-head as well. The 
richest and brightest colour was in the east, and 
there Jupiter shone out, large, bright, and clear 
from the midst of the ruddy mass. Occasionally, 
bright yellow- white beams darted up through 
the red ; and then again they swayed and swept 
away, as if blown by the wind, which was very 
strong and very cold at the time. Once the 
yellow-wbite beams took the form of a gigantic 
figure, with bare arms and hands, which were 
extended upwards as in prayer. The bend of the 
elbow of each arm was well defined and quite 
clear of the figure, and it remained thus for many 
seconds,—perhaps, even, some minutes. Then 
over it, as it faded away, shot up an arch of pale 
red light, extending right across from west to 
east, passing over Delphinum’s diamond of stars, 
and across Cassiopea down to the Pleiades. 
The light for some time from the mass in the 





east was so bright that it shone quite red on the 
house, just as that of a fire would do. 

It is a most singular thing, this aurora; the 
light might be thought to be some palpable sub- 
stance, for the wind certainly affects it, moving 
on and bending the rays and beams; yet it is 
impalpable, for the stars (and notably the planet 
Jupiter on this occasion) shone brightly through 
it,—just as Arcturus did through the comet's 
tail,—nowise obscured, but, if anything, magni- 
fied. This is the second time this year I have seen 
the aurora ; on the former occasion the light was 
white and also yellow. It has been seen at other 
times besides, by the people around ; and all say 
they never remember it to have been so frequent 
nor so much at a time. I can easily imagine 
that persons who believe in the material 
destruction of the earth may well accept this 
grand demonstration as one of the signs. 

‘When ye shall hear of wars and rumours of 
wars, and see signs in the clouds, and men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, then lift up your 
heads and be of good cheer, for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” I quote from memory, but that 
is the sense. The wars and rumours of wars we 
have in plenty, and here are the signs. 








FRANCE. 


S1r,—I have been reading the letter of the 
Empress Enugénie, written from the Nile to her 
“bien cher Louis.” It bears date October 27, 
1869: a year ago only, and what a change! 
The perusal has so strongly impressed me with 
tender sympathy for the writer, that I would 
fain have all our English papers say/some sooth- 
ing words that might chance to meet her eye— 
ay, and that of the poor lone imprisoned Emperor 
too—much as he is to blame for the miseries of 
his own people and the sufferings of their ene- 
mies,—and console them with the knowledge 
that foreigners can feel for them in their low 
estate, though Frenchmen have only bitter words 
and mean insults to give to those whose very 
shoes they would willingly, three months ago, 
have bowed down to kiss. Poor Empress! she 
may well say, “ Quand on voit les autres peuples, 
on juge et apprécie bien plus Vinjustice du nétre.” 

1 think the letter is a beautiful one,—such as 
any Sovereign-consort might well be proud to 
have written, breathing wifely and motherly 
tenderness, as well as care for the dignity of her 
Emperor-husband. When she says,—* Amuse- 
toi, je crois indispensable la distraction ; il faut se 
refaire un moral comme on se refait une constitu- 
tion affaiblie,” one ought to bear in mind that 
she had left the Emperor behind very weak 
and out of health. 

The French editor was too busy pointing out the 
little slips in epelling to appreciate the tenderness 
and anxious love that pervade the letter; but 
what are a few clerical errors (in one, too, not 
French) as compared with sense and sensibility ? 
I would a thousand times rather have possessed 
the gentle mind that composed the letter and 
all its little faults, than the hard un-Christian 
maliciousness that pointed them out with an 
insulting “ sic.’ Sick, indeed, it makes one, of 
men and things, to find such harshness and want 
of mercy rife in the world. The same poor- 
spirited creatures who now pour out insults and 
abuse would be the first to throw their caps in 
the air for “‘)’Empereur” were he to return to 
the Tuileries in state. In the fable they may 
read that only the jackass kicked the wounded 








lion, AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 
ROME. 
Wits a view to the ultimate adoption 


of Rome as the capital and the seat of Govern- 
ment in Italy, the Neapolitan architect, Signor 
Cipolla, has gone to Rome to examine and report 
on the various buildings which could best be 
occupied as ministerial offices. An engineer, 
Signor Giordano, has also been commissioned by 
the Ministry to make observations and surveys 
for the improvement of the Campagna, in a 
sanitary and industrial point of view. It has 
been stated that Rome will want good streets, 
public conveyarces, gas and water works, &c. 
Whatever may be the need of new streets and 
public conveyances, no one who has any knew- 
ledge of Rome during the last ten years can say 
that there is any want of either gas or water. 
In 1848 the concession for the gasworks was ob- 
tained by the late Mr. James Shepherd, a gen- 
tleman well known and much lamented in Rome. 
After many difficulties he succeeded in establish- 
ing the works. The company (of which he was 








the gerant to the day of his death), has paid 32 
dividends averaging 9 per cent. per annum. The 
gas is superior to that which we burn in Lon. 
don. An extended concession was obtained last 

year, and a large additional number of public 

lights will be in use this winter. As to water, 
in 1865 Mr. Shepherd—in conjunction with 

another English gentleman, Mr. Fawcett—after 
much opposition from vested interests and others, 
and after having deposited a large security in the 
hands of the Papal Government, obtained the 
exclusive right to convey to Rome the waters of 
the far-famed “Acqua Marcia,” the “ Regina 
Aquarum” of ancient Rome. The company 
which these gentlemen formed to carry out the 
works, and which has since become a société 
anonyme, under the name “ Société Acqua Pia,” 
has had also many difficulties to contend with, 
arising from the collapse of commercial credit, 
and the obstacles continually placed in the way 
by the officials of the late government. In 
August this year, however, at a cost of 160,0001., 
the Acqua Marcia was successfully brought to 
the city of Rome. This undertaking will be of 
the utmost benefit to the newly-emancipated 
city, particularly in a sanitary point of view. 








ROME, OCTOBER, 1870. 


Op Rome, rejoice! No more thy children sleep 
In cramping fetters which they hate and fear! 
No more the autumn winds that idly sweep 
Across thy lone campagna, wild and drear, 
Shall wake in vain the silent memory 
Of days when freedom was thy envied lot ; 
When but to read thy ancient history, 
Stirr’d e’en the hearts and eyes that knew thee not. 
Now shall the column from its ruin rise! 
Now, too, along thy streets again be heard 
The freeman’s voice—be seen the glance of eyes 
That never more will droop at foreign word ; 
But sway’d by him, their patriot King, this time 
Shall rise to fume of purer deeds sublime. 
mM. XE. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tne second meeting of this society was held 
on the 19:h inst., Mr. H. H. Vale in the chair. 
Prizes for sketches done during the recess were 
delivered to Mr. A. J. Wells and Mr. Bleyard, 
both pupils of Mr.W.H. Weightman. Mr. Boult 
exhibited some photographs of Runic remains. 
found in restoring West Kirby Church, in 
Cheshire (about six miles from Birkenhead) ; 
and Mr. Vale exhibited a photograph ‘of a church 
erecting from bis designs in Liverpool, in which 
a somewhat new treatment of the spire bad been 
attempted, by planning it as an octagon with 
unequal sides, the angle faces being small in 
comparison with the others, more resembling a 
large chamfer off the angle. It was thought. 
this treatment might lend some novelty of ex- 
pression to the spire, and afford the opportunity 
for a varied treatment. Mr.T. D. Barry then 
read a paper on “ The Present Condition of the 
Sewage Question,” especially in reference to- 
what had been brought forward on the subject 
during the recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. The paper consisted mainly of a re- 
capitulation of what had been urged in regard 
to various systems of sewage utilisation, espe- 
cially as to the respective merits of irrigation 
and filtration systems, the lecturer being from 
his own experience in favour of the latter. A 
considerable discussion took place on the points. 
mentioned in the paper. 








BLACKPOOL PIER. 


BLACKPOOL PIER was built in the years 1862-3. 
In 1869 it was determined by the inhabitants of 
Blackpool to build a sea-wall and promenade the 
whole length of the town, ‘and the Pier Com- 
pany took this opportunity of remodelling the 
entrance to the pier, the designs for which were 
made by Mr. E. Birch, of London. The castings 
were executed and the contract was carried out 
by Messrs. Laidlaw & Sons, of Glasgow, under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. E. Oakes, resident 
engineer. The new entrance is 140 ft. in width, 
and has an easy gradient of 150 ft. downwards 
from the promenade. The design of the gates 
and toll-houses is original, and was made by Mr. 
Birch. The two toll-houses are of octagonal 
shapg. There are four turnstiles, two gates 
about 6 ft. wide, adjoining the toll-houses, and a 
pair of gates in the centre, about 15 ft. wide. 
There are four gas brackets, with three lamps to 
each, and six flag-staffs, supported on octagonal 
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pile. The colour is green bronze, picked out 
in gold. 

The pier is almost entirely constructed of iron. 
Upon the main portion are erected several orna- 
mental shelter and refreshment houses of an 
octagonal shape, while at the head is a much 
jJarger ornamental shelter-house, which serves as 
an efficient sun-shade and wind-guard. It is 
surmounted with a flag-staff and an ornamental 
lamp, which, according to Trinity House regula- 
tions, is lighted up between sunset and sunrise. 
At the head there are also ample landing-stages, 
which enable passengers to land and embark at 
all states of the tide. Around the whole pier 
seats are arranged, forming comfortable accom- 
modation for between 3,000 and 4,000 persons. 
The total area for promenading purposes is 
38,500 fc. 








SILLOTH CHURCH. 


S1z,—In March, 1865, an advertisement was 
inserted in certain newspapers asking architects 
to submit designs for a church to be built at 
Silloth. Several architects sent in designs, and, 
after months of delay, that of Messrs. Andrews 
<& Pepper, of Bradford (architects of St. James’s 
Church, Carlisle), was adopted, they estimating 
the cost at 1,9001., including tower and spire. In 
the mean time, one of the firm visited the site, 
and found that instead of an ordinary founda- 
tion for the superstructure, it would require one 
not less than 8 ft. in depth. In consequence of 
this Messrs. Andrews & Pepper wished their 
estimate to be increased to the sum of 2,0001. 
The working drawings were all prepared, also 
plans to be submitted to the Diocesan Society, 
and necessary forms filled up. However, in 
August, 1866, the Silloth Church Committes 
rejected the design of Messrs. Andrews & 
Pepper, and adopted that of Mr. C. Ferguson 
(who was second in the competition), which 
design has now been partially executed without 
a tower and spire, at the enormous cost for such 
a structure of 3,4001. In addition to this 
amount there will yet be required a large sum 
to build the tower and spire and boundary walls. 
To what extent the church committee are liable, 
whether it be to Messrs. Andrews & Pepper, or 
the whole of the architects who submitted 
designs, or the yet unpaid contractors, are points 
yet to be decided. CaRLISLE, 








WORKMEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE 
UNION. 


AN earnest appsal is being made for increased 
support to enable the council to carry on the 
work of the society. The work done last year 
included the increase in the number of institu- 
tions from 355 to 404; the estimated number of 
members being 68,500. Sixty-eight institutions 
joined the society—a greater number than in 
any previous year—making the total number of 
affiliated clubs 200. 

Amongst the works which it is particularly 
desired to accomplish are the increase of the 
circulating library to an extent commensurate 
with the constantly-increasing demand upon its 
resources ; the formation at all clubs of labour 
registers, with a view to enable workmen 
(whether members of trade societies or other- 
wise) to have a more accurate knowledge of the 
state of the labour market in all towns through- 
out the kingdom; and the extension of the 
organisation by which instructive recreation has 
been provided for Saturday afternoons by visits, 
under the direction of persons distinguished for 
their attainments in art and science, to public 
museums and galleries, to public works and 
buildings, and to the country for the purpose of 
studying botany, geology, and other branches of 
natural science. Some of our readers will, we 
hope, assist, 








THE PROJECTED EASTERN GANGES 
CANAL. 


Taxis canal will take its supply of water from 
the east side of the River Ganges, at a point 
seven miles below Hurdwar, or the headworks 
of the present Ganges Canal, and will water 
3,000 square miles of Western Rohilkund. The 
total length of the main lines will be 260 miles, 
and that of the minor channels and distributing 
branches nearly 900 miles. 

For seven months in the year, or during the 
Khburreef season, the canal will carry @ maximum 
supply of 4,500 cubic feet per second, and 





during the remainder of the year, or the Rubbee 
season, 1,250 cubic feet will be about the 
average quantity of water which will pass 
through the regulators at the headworks. The 
cost per foot of water delivered by this canal, 
calculated on the average discharge, will be 
3,150 rupees. The total amount of the estimate 
for the whole work completed is a little over 
850,0007. 

The project was prepared, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. J. Parker, C.E., Superintending 
Engineer 3rd Circle Irrigation Works, by Mr. 
J. P. Roberts, C.E., Executive Engineer, and his 
staff of assistants, including Mr. W. C. Hosking, 
C.E. 

Colonel Greathed, tho Chief Engineer, in his 
official report on the project, eulogises the la- 
borious research and professional skill which the 
Superintending and Executive Engineers have 
devoted to the subject. 








THE HAMPSTEAD HEATH PURCHASE. 


Art the usual meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Mr. Le Breton in the chair, a report 
was presented from the Works and General Pur- 
poses Committee as to the terms proposed for the 
purchase of Hampstead Heath to be retained in 
perpetuity as a place of recreation. The report, 
after detailing procesdings, stated as the general 
result, that Sir John Maryon Wilson, and all 
others concerned, were to co-operate with the 
Board in obtaining the necessary Parliamentary 
powers, the whole of the lord’s interest being 
conveyed to the Board for public purposes for a 
sum of 45,000/., and no portion of the heath 
was to be let for building purposes. The Board 
was also to pay 2,000I. in satisfaction of legal 
and surveyor’s charges, and Parliamentary and 
other expenses. The claims of the copyholders 
for any rights they might possess in the heath, 
should those rights be interfered with (but the 
amount necessary for the purpose could not at 
present be ascertained), would, it was believed, be 
comparatively small. Intheevent of the recom- 
mendation of the committee being approved, 
the Board would have secured for the compara- 
tively small sum of 47,0001. the whole of the 
lord’s interest in a space of ground the value of 
which, as a mears of recreation and amuse- 
ment, could hardly be over-estimated. The 
committee recommended that the matter be 
referred back to them to take such steps as 
might be required for carrying out the proposed 
arrangements, The report was unanimously 
agreed to. 








THIS SATURDAY. 


A Loan Exursition of Paintings in Water 
Colours will be opened for private view this 
Saturday (29th instant) at the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall, prepara- 
tory to public exhibition on Monday. It includes 
some excellent specimens by G. Bach, Barrett, 
Bennett, Burton, Callow, G. Cattermole, D. Cox, 
D. Cox, jun., Dewint, Duncan, J. Fahey, Copley 
Fielding, Birkett Foster, A. Fripp, G. Fripp, 
Goodall, Carl Haag, Hine, Holland, W. Hunt, 
Jackson, Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., J. F. Lewis, 
R.A., Mulready, R.A., Palmer, David Roberts, 
Rosetti, Collingwood Smith, F. Tayler, F. W. 
Topham, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., J. D. Watson, 
and others. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest, on the separate, or cottage, principle, 
erected near Ventnor, Undercliff, Isle of Wight. 
——On thesame day will take place the private 
view of the Winter Exhibition of Pictures by 
foreign and British artists at the French Gal- 
lery, Pall-mall; and of an Exhibition of Cabinet 
Pictures in oil, in the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall. The Associated Art Institute will hold 
their first conversazione in the evening at the 
House in Conduit-street—On the preceding 
evening, Friday, the opening Conversazione of 
the Architectural Association was to be held at 
the same place. 











CONCRETE AND IRON BRIDGE. 


Sir SHarro AparR invited several gentlemen 
to witness the testing of a new bridge erected 
for him, from the designs of Mr. H. M. Eyton, 
of Ipswich, over the Waveney, at Homersfield. 
In designing the bridge advantage was taken of 
the princple of Messrs. Phillips’s patent fire- 
proof construction, a system in which all the 
ironwork is completely embedded in Portland 
cement concrete. The bridge has one arch of a 
clear span of 50 ft., with a rise of 5ft.3in. The 





skeleton of the bridge is of iron, and this is 
entirely filled in with Portland cement concrete, 
and rendered with Portland cement, thus form. 
ing one continuous beam, getting stronger every 
year, in addition to the iron skeleton, which is 
of itself sufficient to do the ordinary statical 
work of the bridge: the weight of concrete alone 
is over 100 tons. The spandrels of the bridge 
are relieved by a raised panel, and in the centre 
is a casting of the Adair arms, taken from the 
old three-arched brick bridge. The parapets 
have an open iron railing in panels, with the 
monogram ‘A. S. A.” in the centre. ‘The first 
test applied was that of a five-ton road-roller 
drawn by four horses. This was passed across 
several times, and not the least deflection was 
perceptible. Afterwards a heavy wagon, laden 
with sacks of flour, weighing altogether six tons, 
was passed over, and still no deflection could be 
noticed. Messrs. T. & W. Phillips, .of London, 
who have carried out the work at the bridge, are 
the patentees of a well-known system of fire- 
proof floors. 








ABOUT THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF 
DUBLIN. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. G. W. Hemans, C.E., 

published in your last issue, is almost confirma- 
tory of all the Builder advanced the week 
before and on many previous occasions. He, 
however, takes exception to what was said of 
returning sewage to the river, in case the outfall 
was not carried out a proper length into the sea. 
Men will differ on this point, and may agree to 
differ. I know the city of Dublin, its river, 
harbour, and bay, well and sufficiently long, and 
every inch almost of its sea-beaches and surround- 
ings is as familiar to me as the spot wherein I 
was born, With this local knowledge and some 
experience with the subject at issue, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that if the sewage of 
the Liffey were dispersed as is, or was, contem- 
plated, the evil you alluded to would occur, and 
the new sewerage scheme would in that instance 
be a most imperfect and mischievous one. The 
Clontarf Sandbank, or North Bull, as it is called, 
presents, as you remark, and Mr. Hemans 
admits, an admirable means for utilising the 
valuable sewage of the Liffey. 
" The present Bill of the Dublin Corporation 
will be the child of many fathers. No amateur 
production has ever been submitted to such a 
process of docking, curtailment, erasure, or 
interpolation before as this woefully-mangled 
“ new sewerage scheme.” It is, indeed, a hybrid 
creation, containing much that is valuable in 
its constitution, and much more that is 
bad, crude, and undeveloped. No doubt, there 
will be yet many emendations and alterations 
before the baptised bantling is ready for public 
exhibition. The parallel sewer part of the 
scheme, along the line of the river, on each side, 
is certainly good, and the only obvious and prac- 
tical remedy. Which of the two engineers will 
claim this proposal as his I do not know; 
but this I do know, that the Builder has as good 
a right, if not a better, to take credit for a por- 
tion of the present scheme as any one of the 
various claimants for the honour. The reclama- 
tion of the waste sands of Clontarf and ite 
neighbourhood was suggested long since in 
your pages, with other ways and means now 
suggested and partly adopted. 

Taking up an old volume, a few days since, 
entitled, “ Observations on Mr. Archer’s Statis- 
tical Survey of the County of Dublin,” published 
in 1802, I find the present idea of a parallel 
system of main drainage for Dablin is pat for- 
ward, among other things, by the author, Mr. 
Dutton Cook. His suggestions are good, and 
that one of letting the water of the river into the 
parallel sewers is still worthy of consideration. 

Dablin is supplied with every natural facility 
for carrying out a perfect and a profitable scheme 
of main drainage, and it hardly needs the eye of 
an engineer to see the stark-naked facts that 
would be sufficient to shame a conclave of idiots 
into action, instead of a city corporation. 

You see, sir, it has taken “dear dirty 
Dublin” upwards of fifty years to think 
over one healthy movement towards preserv- 
ing human life. Next it bas taken her 
talkative corporation seven years to frame a 
measure of partial relief; and goodness knows 
how many years, and how many millions it will 
yet take before the patchwork pattern of other 
men’s minds will be finished. I am a compara- 
tively young man, but I fear much, if the pro- 
gress in the future is like the advance of sanitary 
improvements in the past, that I am very likely 
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to comb a grey head before the Liffey is pro- 
perly purified, and its sewage profitably dis- 
ated. . Cc. 

P.8. I would propose that before the Corpora- 
tion Bill is finally amended for Parliamentary 
action, a clause be introduced for giving the 
city power for obtaining, by leave or pur- 
chase, the waste sandbanks of Clontarf. Any 
opposition that could be advanced by the lord of 
the manor, or neighbouring proprietors, could 
not possess one grain of common sense or reason 
in support of it. ’ 

It would not only be stupid, but criminal on 
the part of the Corporation to neglect availing 
themselves of the opportunity to reclaim and 
utilise those waste sands, by an easy and for- 
tunate sewage-irrigation scheme, and also a most 
practical and profitable one. 

I anticipate the concurrence of the Builder in 
these views. 








ROCHESTER NEW CORN EXCHANGE 
AND THE CASTLE GARDENS. 


THE ceremonies of laying the foundation- 
stone of the Rochester New Corn Exchange, 
and opening the Castle Gardens, took place 
on Thursday, in last week. The architects 
of the new exchange are Messrs. Flockton, 
of Sheffield. Although it was termed the 
“foundation,” it was really the corner-stone 
of the building which was laid by the Mayor, the 
structure having so far progressed as to enable 
the large party which assembled to meet on the 
first floor, which will form the new exchange. 
It is erected at right angles to the present 
building in the High-street, and can be used in 
conjunction with it, if desirable. The amount of 
the expenditure is not to exceed 5,000/. The 
new building is approached from the present 
Corn Exchange by a double flight of stairs. Itis 
91 ft. in length, 46 ft. wide, and 40 ft. high. At 
the west end there is a retiring-room, 18 ft. by 
15 ft. On the ground-floor there is a room 
suitable for a library or museum. It is 44 ft. in 
length, 35 ft. in width, and 12 ft. high, and ad- 
joining this room is one convertible into a 
kitchen. There are also other accommodations. 
the present owner of the castle and its grounds, 
which were taken possession of on the same 
occasion, is the Earl of Jersey, and his lordship 
has granted a lease of 80 years to the Corpora- 
tion, and appointed the Mayor of Rochester for 
the time being Constable of the Castle, and for 
the first time for many hundreds of years a stan- 
dard was flying on Thursday from Gundulph’s 
tower. A large number of persons made their 
way to nearly the top of the ruins. Surround- 
ing the castle, which, with its tower and em- 
battlements, is upwards of 100 ft. in height, and 
has walls from 11 ft. to 13 ft. in thickness, are 
the extensive gardens. 








THE WATERWORKS AT KIDDERMINSTER. 


THESE works have been initiated in the 
ceremonial turning of the first sod of the new 
reservoir. Four years ago the defective state of 
the drainage was forced on the attention of the 
council, and a sanitary committee was appointed ; 
and on 10th October, 1866, they passed a resolu- 
tion requesting Mr. Fairbank, C.E., and Messrs. 
Gotto and Besley to inspect the town, and report 
on the best mode of improving the drainage and 
dealing with the sewage. The reports pointed 
out the necessity there was for waterworks as 
well as new sewerage. The proper cleansing of 
the sewers by a constant flow of water through 
them was indispensable; and, as the state of 
the wells from which the supply of water for 
domestic purposes was obtained came to be 
known, the necessity for waterworks was still 
more apparent. The question, however, was 
shelved for the time. At length the outbreak 
of fever in the town, which occurred about two 
years ago, again called public attention to the 
sanitary defects of Kidderminster. The guar- 
dians laid the state of the case before the Home 
Secretary. A Government inspector came down, 
and, in consequence of his report, the Home 
Secretary issued a compulsory order for the 
works to be proceeded with immediately ; and, 
in accordance with the plans of Mr. Fairbank, 
whose scheme had some time ago been adopted 
by the local authorities, and who had prepared 
detailed plans for the works, the corporation have 
been making various arrangements for the ac- 
quisition of lands, &c., and otherwise preparing 
for the commencement of the works. Borings 





for the water for the supply of the town have 
been made on Sutton Farm, which is in the 
occupation of Mr. Boraston, and a plentifal and 
excellent spring of water has been met with. 
The contract for the reservoir has recently been 
made, the tender of Mr. Hilton, of Birmingham, 
being accepted, and the formal commencement 
of the work has now been made. The members 
of the corporation, with the borough surveyor 
and architect, Mr. C. J. Fairbanks, C.E., and the 
clerk of the works (Mr. Vales) and other 
officials, and about 200 of the general public, 
were present at the sod-cutting. 








CITY OF LONDON UNION NEW OFFICES. 


THE guardians have invited designs in com- 
petition from the following architects :—Mr. F. 
Chambers, Mr. H. Dawson, Mr. T. C. Clarke, 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, Mr. J. E. Saunders, and 
Mr. W. Hudson. 








THE WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


AttHovucH this Exhibition is still open, and 
will remain open for some time, a meeting of 
its promoters and supporters has been held in 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington, when the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs attended to make the an- 
nouncement of the prizeawards. Unfortunately, 
these were so numerous that it was impossible to 
declare them all; and as it would have been 
invidious to mention some and omit others, a dis- 
creet silence was observed as tothe result of the 
labours of the jurors. Several speeches were 
made, and some suggestions were offered as to 
the benefits which might, under proper mansge- 
ment, be derived from this and similar exhi- 
bitions. 








ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue Exhibition buildings, South Kensington, 
are making rapid progress towards comple- 
tion. The painters and decorators have finished 
their work in the fine-arts gallery, and Messrs. 
Minton, Taylor, & Co. have commenced laying 
the encaustic tiling on the floors. The walls 
of the galleries are painted in distemper, 
a pale green, relieved by a broad band of choco- 
late under the cornice and by skirting, which is 
alsochocolate. The ceiling is ordinary distemper. 
In the lower part of the building, which has just 
been taken possession of by the painters, the 
same colours will be employed, and, with some 
exceptions, the same style of decoration will be 
employed. A dado, 5 ft. high, of chocolate 
colour, will run round the entire court, and the 
girders which support the fine-art galleries above 
will be panelled inthe same colours. The colour 
of the tiles for the flooring is dark red. The 
French supplementary gallery, or annexe, forms 
three sides of a square, and has direct com- 
munication with the exhibition buildings. The 
court-yard, or interior of the square, is to be laid 
out as a garden, and used for refreshment pur- 
poses. It is proposed to open up to the view of 
persons in this court-yard the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society. 








NEW SYNAGOGUE IN BRISTOL. 


THE first stone of a new synagogue has been 
laid in Park-row, Bristol, in lieu of one taken 
by the Corporation for the new street to the 
Terminus. That building was sold for abont 
4,0001., and the new building, with the purchase 
of site, together with the internal fittings, will 
cost rather more than thissum. Mr. Fripp and 
Mr. Collins are the architects. The front por- 
tion of the site will be occupied by the house of 
the reader, and the vestibule of the synagogue 
in the rear of this house will be approached 
from the street by a flight of steps leading to the 
vestibule, where there will be an arch of Bath 
stone. The walls, with the exception of this 
portion, will be of dressed Pennant stone. The 
building itself will be 46 ft. by 62 ft., and will 
have a ladies’ gallery round three of its sides, 
there being a second approach to this by a 
flight of steps from the vestibule. The ceiling 
will be filled in with ornamental panels. The 
builders are Messrs. Beaven & Sons, and Mr. R. 
M. Bryant, of Old Market, has undertaken the 
woodwork of the interior. The building will 
accommodate between 400 and 500 persons. 





THE PROPOSED MORTUARY BUILDINGS, 
CITY OF LONDON. 


At a meeting of the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, Mr. Hora brought up a report from the 
Sanitary Committee submitting amended plans 
for the mortuary proposed to be erected in 
Golden-lane, according to which the buildings 
were estimated by the surveyor to cost 7,8211., 
making, with the 5,000I. paid for the land, a sum 
of 12,8211. 

Mr. Haywood said that, in addition to the 
estimate, steam pipes and hot-air flues would be 
required, but he did not think there would be 
anything to increase the cost more than 5001. or 
6007. at the outside, so far as his department 
was concerned. A good deal of discussion took 
place on the subject, and eventually the report 
was adopted. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A spEcIAL general meeting of members is to 
be held on Monday evening, the 3lst of October, 
in compliance with the following requisition 
addressed to the council, and duly signed :— 

* We, the undersigned Fellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, in view of the recent decision of the 
Law Officers of the Crown with reference to the owner- 
ship of the drawings of the Houses of Parliament, and of 
the code of conditions sought to be imposed by the Office 
of Works upon architects employed on Government 
business, request you to calla general meeting of mem- 
bers of the Institute to discuss these subjects, at the 
earliest possible opportunity.” 

The first ordinary general meeting of the 
session will be held on the 7th of November, 
when the president, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, will deliver 
an opening address. 

The following papers have been promised and 
will be read:— Observations upon the West 
Front of Wells Cathedral,’ by Mr. Benjamin 
Ferrey; ‘Considerations on the Selection of 
Building Sites,’ by Professor D. T. Ansted ; 
“On the Construction of Theatres,’ by Mr. E. 
Salomans, 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Proposed New Station at York.—Among the 
eight deferred works of the North Eastern Com- 
pany, representing a capital of 761,635/., was 
one for a projected new station, outside the city 
walls of York, for which the estimate is 
196,6351. The time has come when it is thought 
this work must, from the increasing traffic, be 
carried out. The removal of twenty miles of 
sidings to a point more distant, in order to make 
way for the new station, is a work of magni- 
tude, and the company have now in hand the 
formation of the necessary embankments about 
a mile to the north of the York junctions, and 
into the Ouse valley at that point they are 
emptying about 600 truck-loads of ballast per 
day. On the formation of the new station all 
“backing-in,” as is now done with every train, 
will be avoided. The whole of the South, Mid- 
and, and Scarborough lines will run through 
the station, and the North Eastern main line 
from the north will have to be diverted to run in 
upon the Scarborough branch. 

A Small-gauge Railway.—The proposed rail- 
way for Glencairn will be unlike other railways. 
The gauge will be only 2 ft. 6 in., which wiil of 
course prevent the rolling-stock from travelling 
on neighbouring lines, and the drivers will be 
farnished with check-hooks, and have power to 
stop the train to take up passengers between the 
stations. It ought to be called a tramway. The 
cost of the line would only average a little over 
3,0001. per mile. The scheme, however, is to be 
“ farther considered.” 








THE POTTERY OF DERBYSHIRE.* 


Amonest the manufactured productions of the 
county of Derby, specimens of fictile ware have 
always held a very distinguished place, a cir- 
cumstance which is chiefly due in modern 
times to the many beautiful objects of ceramic 
art which were turned out from the Old China 
Factory, upon the Nottingham-road, in Derby. 
Long before the establishment of these cele- 
brated works, the manufacture of pottery in 
various forms was one of the chief resources of 
trade in Derbyshire, and it is very probable that 





* From “The Pottery and Porcelain of Derbyshire.” 
By Alfred Wallis, Editor of the Derby Mercury, &c.; and 
Wm. Bemrose, Jun., Author of ‘A Manual on Wood 
Carving,” &c.; for the Guidance of Visitors to the Mid- 
land Fine Arts and Industrial Exhibition, held in Derby, 
1870, London: Bemrose, Paternoster-row. 
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kilns were erected for this purpose very soon 
after (if not prior to) the Norman conquest. 
Tile works upon an extensive scale were recently 
discovered at Repton, from whence the pave- 
ments of many English ecclesiastical buildings 
of the fourteenth century were furnished. Spe- 
cimens from this manufactory were exhumed at 
the Friary, in Derby, when the grounds were 
dismembered about 1863. 

In 1862, adiscovery was made upon the estate 
of Lord Scarsdale, near the top of Burley Hill, 
in the parish of Duffield, the importance of which 
cannot be over-rated. Here, in the course of 
drainage, the workmen uncovered a number of 
broken earthen vessels, burnt stones and ashes, 
forming the débris of what had once been con- 
siderable Norman pot-works, specimens of which 
are preserved at Kedleston Hall. One of these 
is a very fine jug or pitcher, 16 in. high, perhaps 
the most interesting Medizval specimen of fictile 
ware that has yet been discovered in the county. 
It bears the family badge of the Ferrars (who 


held Daffield Castle from the Conquest to the | em hir d , 
|shire, by giving him a quantity of basket boys, or 


reign of Henry III.),—namely, the horseshoe 
and buckle, with other ornamentation. 

Even earlier than the foregoing (if tradition 
and recent discoveries may be credited) were 
the pot-works at Tickenhall, near Melbourne, 
where the extensive manufacture of rough 
pottery is carried on at the presenttime. There 
is good reason for believing that a large pro- 
portion of the Medizval vessels, which, under 
the names of costrils, tygs, cruises, pipkins, &c., 
are occasionally discovered in the Midland dis- 
trict, were made at Tickenhal], where, upon 
the site of an ancient factory, “ wasters,’ or im- 
perfectly finished pieces, of Norman character, 
are frequently exhumed. 

Paylipp Kinder, in-his manuscript, ‘ Historie 
of Darbyshire,” writing of Tickenhall, says :— 

« Numa Pompilius here might have learn’t his ‘ Straine 
of Frugalities!’ Here are your best Fictilias made you ; 
earthern vessels, potts, and pancions, at Tycknall, and 
carried all East England through.” 

It is, perhaps, needless to go back to pre- 
historic times in contemplation of the fanereal 
vases, in which our British forefathers enshrined 
the ashes of their dead, or we might enlarge 
upon the graceful shapes, elegant ornamenta- 
tion, and general adaptability of purposes, which 
characterise the fictile urns of the British, 
Roman, and Saxon periods in Derbyshire. Mach 
has been written upon this subject, which may 
be referred to by the curious in such matters. 


The Derby China Manufactory. 


Taking up the history of Derby China from 
Heath’s Cockpit Hill Pot Works, the name of 
William Duesbury, in conjunction with the China 
Factory upon the Nottingham-road, follows that 
of the Heaths in natural order, although it is by 
no means certain that this is the proper chrono- 
logical sequence. Of the early history of the 
famous manufactory at Derby little is known; 
even the old hands seem to have had but very 
obscure ideas respecting its origin, and the most 
authentic information is contained in the MS. 
‘notes ” of Samuel Keys, which we here print, 
without alteration, from a copy differing some- 
what from that published by Mr. Chaffers :— 

** Notes by Samuel Keys.—The History and Origin of 
the Derby China Manufactory being very little known, I 
shall endeavour to give a few of my own recollections. 

China was first made in Derby, I believe, by a man in a 
very humble way (but hi= name I cannot recollect). He 
resided in Lodge-lane, in some old premises up a yard by 
the (now Brown Bear public-house). When he first 


began, he fired his articles in a small pipe kiln very near, | 


till he had constructed a small kiln in a fireplace in the 


old premises he lived in, He had only small animals and | 
| member. 


birds, laying-down lambs, &c. 

Mr. William Duesbury the first got his knowledge firstly 
from that man, and improved on it. I never knew 
much of Mr, Duesbury’s origin, but believe he came from 
Walsall, or the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Duesbury was on friendly terms with Mr. Heath, 
the banker, and the proprietor of Pot Works on Cockpit- 
hill, and which I well remember. 

Mr. Duesbury had improved in his small experience 
with small China Toy making, and Mr. Heath assisted him 
in the most liberal and friendly manner, with money and 
other means to carry on, which he did with credit to him- 
selfand benefit to others, 
, mo Heath became a bankrupt, the Pot Works were 
ee e up; and Mr, Duesbury was a debtor to a consider- 
7 » ry amount. Mr, Duesbury had a stock of goods by him, 
Ss if I recollect right, was intrusted with a large cargo 
<r from the Pot Works, as they were called. He 
8 what at that time was considered a serious 
lation a ney ® journey and voyage to Ireland on specu- 
meee ba: the goods. The result was favourable. He 
I sid A per all his goods to great advantage, returned and 
P all with satisfaction to the bankrupt, and opened a 
onnection which enabled him to go on with spirit, and as 
8 sepectabte manufacturer. : 
aa -t Ducsbury was a very old man when I first went, 
Somat manufactory had been established several years. 
ae Lorne having served their apprenticeships, and 
working as journeymen, I will try to recollect their 








names—Thomas Soar and Joseph 
ph Stables, the only men 
who used gold, and that genuine brown gold, William | 


Cooper, William Yates, John Yates, Edward Withers, 
William Billingsley, Joseph Datton, John Blood, William 
Smith, William Longden, William Taylor, then a biscuit 
blue painter, John Butler, colour grinder, and three 
women burnishers, all in the two old painting rooms in 
the old works. John Duesbury, overlooker, 

_T, Soar did the — art of the useful and rich 
gilding and painting. J. Stables was chiefly employed in 
gilding figures and slight tea ware. The others were ero- 
ployed at figures, and slight flowers on tea ware. Painters 
ere then alarmed at a useful kiln of ware being drawa, 
being mostly employed in the ornamental beendh. I was 
the last that. was bound apprentice to the first William 
Duesbury. Inashort time after he was affected with a 
stroke, which deprived him of his speech, and use of his 
limbs. He lived several months in that state. 

The China Manufactory at Chelsea had failed while Mr. 
Duesbury was going on in a gtd prosperous way, and he 
established his manufactory in the most respectable style 
with models, moulds, &c., from there, and numbers of 
them are now in use (or might be) to good advantage. He 
had likewise opened a warehouse in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 

In a few years after I went, the figure trade was on the 
decline, and was thought owing to Mr, Duesbury intro- 
ducing Mr. Brown’s Spar Ornaments in his show rooms. 

Very soon after his death, flower painting was at a very 
low ebb. Withers was then looked upon as the best flower 
painter on China in England. But they could not find 
employ for him, and drove him for refuge to Stafford- 


‘ buggards’ as they were then called. 

Several painters and gilders were put down, and Derby 
was beginnning to rank as the first manufactory in the 
kingdom. All were then put to gilding, and superior 
kind of painting. Zachariah Boreman, a Chelsea painter, 
came from London, and may justly be called the father of 
china painting. He excelled in landscape painting, and 
was on intimate terms with Mr. Wright, the celebrated 
artist. 

When Mr. Duesbury had been here a short time, an 
order came for some plates, to match a Chelsea plate with 
a single plant in a curious style from nature. Withers 
was gone, no one knew where at that time, and Billingsley 
made the attempt with the instructions of Mr. Boreman. 
He copied any garden or wild flowers that suited, and 
when the order was sent off it gave great satisfaction. 
This order was followed by others, and flower-painting 
was raising in very high estimation. Single plants were 
then most fashionable, and Billingsley persevered in 
flower-painting under the instructions of Mr. Boreman, 
who first taught him the modern method of grouping, and 
with what success every China painter knows without any 
further comment from me. 

Derby, about this time (1790), and a many years after, 
was the first for ware and workmanship in the kingdom. 

I have no wish to go on with the history of the next 
Mr. Duesbury, he brought it to the highest pitch of ex- 
cellence; and how it has been conducted, and by who, 
with the history of them, would be distressing to my own 
feelings, and unpleasant to others. 

There are few, perhaps, who may now recollect part of 
the remarks I have here given entirely from memory on 
my part, and what I believe correct. My statements are 
very brief, and I have given it merely for information to 
the rising generation, and for them to make their own re- 
marks from what they see and hear. 

When I first went to work, Mr. Taylor painted only 
blue under the glaze on biscuit, That failed, and he asked 
permission to paint on the glaze, and paid his foot-ale for 
it. He was set to matching India patterns, and became 
very clever and usefal. 

Very few then knew how to use the wheel, and only 
water-colour lines were made. All circles, lines, and 
edges were done by hand. Painters resisted the wheel 
being used in any other way. Taylor had some ware to 
match with red lines in the pattern. He attempted to do 
them on the wheel, but they were rabbed out, and the 
head of the wheel taken out and hid. In the end he was 
allowed to do them by proving how much better and more 
true the lines were. Privately after that, some time, gold 
circles, &c., were done, and the rise of the wheei became 
more general and useful. Withers after being harassed 
about in the potteries very much, went to Birmingham, 
and was employed at the Japan trade. He then went to 
London, and was very much distressed among the Japan 
painters. Flower painters were wanted, and he wa3 found 
out and sent for. But was a:considerable time before he 
could be made useful, and was almost despairing. He at 
last managed pretty well, and becamea respectable flower- 
painter again, but very inferior to Billingsley. 

He died in Bridge-gate in great distress, chiefly owing 
to misconduct, and was buried by his shopmates. , 

An interesting account of the origin of the manufactory 
is given in the different histories of Derby. 

Whoever may be at the trouble of perusing this, let 
them bear in mind I have no motive but giving informa- 
tion. It is wrote without the least study, but merely 
from recollection as I went on. No pains is taken in the 
writing, and of course I hope there may be no criticism 
made, but take the act and deed together, being merely 
a trifling respect towards the trade I class myself a humble 
8. Keys. 
21st June, 1837.” 


Mr. Chaffers, from whose important work we 
have had the privilege of making valuable 
extracts, has also an accouat by Mr. Locker 
(which has recently come into his possession), 
from which he gathers that William Daesbury 
was the son of a carrier, at Cannock, in Stafford- 
shire. A variation from the above notes, by 
Keys, runs thus :—‘ About 1745, a man, said to 
be a foreigner, in very poor circumstances, living 
in Lodge-lane, made small articles in china, 
such as birds, cats, dogs, sheep, and other small 
ornamental toys (which he fired at a kiln in the 
neighbourhood, belonging to a pipe-maker named 
Woodward).” In a foot-note Mr. Chaffers ob- 
serves,— Mr. Jewitt thinks the foreigner was a 
French refugee, named Andrew Planché; having 
in his possession the draft of a deed, which was 
never executed, for partnership for ten years 
between Heath, Duesbury, and Planché. Probably 
Mr. Heath’s bankruptcy, about 1759, altered all 
these arrangements, for Planché’s name never 





appears again in connexion with the works.” 
The bankruptcy of Messrs. John & Christopher 
Heath did not take place until 1789, or thirty 
years after the ascertained foundation of the 
Nottingham-road Works, so that deductions 
based upon the existence of such an informal 
document as that above mentioned must be 
received with considerable caution. 

We may here give a short description of the 
method of working at the opening of the pre- 
sent century, written in 1810, the technical 
terms being printed in Italics. 

The body of the semi-vitreous ware called 
porcelain, is fine white clay, combined with 
different proportions of flaxing material. The 
best kind is absolutely infusible, and takes for 
glaze a vitreous substance without a particle 
of lead. When the paste is duly prepared by 
grinding and other operations, it is consigned 
to the workman, whose dexterity produces a 
variety of beautiful forms from the shapeless 
mass delivered into his hands. Round vessels 
are usually made by a man called a thrower, 
who works them on a circular block moving 
horizontally on a vertical spindle. Afterwards 
they are finished, and handled, if necessary, by 
other persons, and are then conveyed to a stove, 
where they remain till the moisture is nearly 
evaporated, when they become fit for baking. 
Oval vessels, such as tureens, tea-pots, &c, 
assume their form through being pressed into 
moulds of plaster or gypsum, by hand. The 
saggars, or cases in which articles are burnt, 
are various in shapes and dimensions as best 
regards convenience. These are set in the kiln 
one upon another, and when piled nearly to 
the top have the appearance of piles of cheese. 
When the kiln is fall it is carefully closed, and 
the ware baked by the admission of heated air 
through horizontal and vertical flues. This is 
the first baking, and the porcelain in this state 
is denominated biscuit. It is then dipped in glaze 
of about the consistence of cream, and carried 
to the glaze-kiln, where it is again baked, but 
to a less intense degree of heat than before. 

The ware is now delivered to the painters, 
who, with colour prepared from mineral bodies, 
ornament it with the required patterns. Afcer 
this process, it is again conveyed to the kiln, 
and the colours vitrified. Every coat requires a 
fresh burning: the more elaborate works have 
to undergo the action of fire several times 
before they obtain their full effect and beauty. 
This completes the process with those articles 
that have no gold in the pattern; but where 
this addition is wanted it is pencilled with a 
mixture of oil and gold, dissolved or thrown 
down by quicksilver, aided by heat (Keys says, 
‘brown gold”), and once more committed to 
the kiln: here the gold comes out with a dull 
surface, which is rendered brilliant by burnishing 
with bloodstones and other polishing substances. 
The gold when not sufficiently burnt, will sepa- 
rate in thin flakes; and when over-fired will not 
receive a proper polish. The highest finished 
ware in this manufactory is frequently returned 
to the enamel kiln where the colours are fluxed 
six or seven times: the best only are finished 
here for sale. 

The making of biscwit figures is peculiar to 
this manufactory, and the pieces themselves are 
supposed to be equal in beauty and delicacy to 
any other of a similar kind made in Europe. 
The various parts of the figures, &c., are cast in 
separate moulds, and when dried are joined by 
a paste of the same kind, but thinner in ‘con- 
sistency (slip). The articles, after undergoing 
a regular and continuous heat in the kiln, come 
out extremely white and delicate. 

The writer of the foregoing description goes 
on to remark, that in 1810 the factory was five 
times the extent of the original building, and 
even then insufficient to accommodate the work- 
men. Alluding to the increase of business and 
the “‘ national importance” of the undertaking, 
he describes new buildings in process of erection, 
the introduction of a steam-engine, and other 
improvements. At this time the manufactory 
cccupied an area equal to 6,000 square yards, 
and had a frontage of 170 feet. It gave em- 
ployment to befween 300 and 400 work-people 
—men, women, and children. 

[The factory afterwards passed into new 
hands, and declined, till finally it was given up 
entirely. | 

Mr. Locker established a factory ia King- 
street, the plant of which is now worked by 
Mr. Sampson Hancock, opposite to the Derby 
Grammar School. Mr. Hancock’s specimens 
are in every wey creditale to the town and to 
himself, 
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(men of good standing. The modellers were mostly - 


The Artists. | birds of passage, and many of them foreigners. 


Artists generally are a race of people dwell- ; ‘ 
ing in a world of their own, which is but little) Wirksworth China and Earthenware Works. 
understood by those outside of the pale; and| This factory must have been upon a very large 
the clever people employed at the old Derby scale, and probably was even more extensive 
factory, whose facile fingers have produced than the Derby Works, which it preceded as a 
those masterpieces of decoration which are | china manufactory, but to whose rising power it 
gazed upon with such pleasure by all who ex-| was obliged to succumb in 1777, when it was 
amine the splendid groups collected together finally broken up. The goods made here were 
in the Derby Exhibition of 1870, formed no ex-| of the very finest description, and specimens 
ception to this rule. Nomadic in their habits, may occasionally be met with, both of china and 
they seem to have wandered about from factory earthenware, the decorations of which are very 
to factory, earning high salaries, and spending | similar to those of Lowestoft. The green colour 
money freely—mostly improvident, and seldom | is bright and peculiar, and the paste is white 
satisfied. Some of the more staid and elderly and very translucent. The pottery from this’ 
amongst them settled down in the town, and factory is remarkably soft and fragile. Some | 
became reputable men as teachers of their art ;| articles in white (soft paste, with a thick glaze), | 
but almost all of them shared the usual artist-| with plain gold lines, are elegant in the extreme. | 
fate, and died poor. Many of them were sons No writers upon the history of Derbyshire porce- | 
of respectable tradesmen and yeomen in the lain have hitherto given any idea of the variety | 
vicinity of Derby, such as Thomas Soar, the of valuable works turned out from this fi | 
noted gilder and designer of arabesques, who We are in a position to state that figures of a 
was ove of the Soars of Little Chester (a yeo-! graceful character, beautifully moulded urns and | 
man family of great antiquity, now extinct in lamps were made here. In addition to these | 
the male line); and the Yateses, who were con- | articles, tea-ware, of a fine and transparent | 

nected by consanguinity with several good | paste, and ordinary earthenware were mann- 
families of this town. Brewer, Bancroft, Stanesby,| factured. We have not st present been able to 
Mellor, Whittaker, and others, were also Derby | trace any distinctive mark to this factory. 








| 








NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER. 
Plan. 


Pinzton China Works. 


A China Factory was established here about 
1795, by Billingsley and Mr. Coke. The past 
was of peculiarly fine and transparent character ; 
bat the decorations were by no means upon ® 
par with the quality of the material. Billingsley 
left the concern, after the of a few years, 
and an inferior description of ware was made by 
Mr. Catts, until about 1812. ie 

We note the following list of Derbyshire po: 
teries :— 

Alfreton— Red ware. 
Gutter stone- bottles, pitchers, &c. 
Breopton-—Pot code, bows been carried on for many 
wa-ware “ Balk ior wee re yellowish 
or a pom ama ny BY fils neighbourhood ; and es!" 
specimens of Chesterfield pottery may thus easily 


pes. 
on , and red ware. 
pera ets 3 ‘White, yellow, 


Stone bottles. A fine class of ware wes *!- 
W: Py black Beypti*” 
smeel bee ieee ate ane 


cameo s in the bearing the stem 
E. Bourne, which seme from the neighbourhood. 


pnt et 
wadlinaote— 


wa 


ickenhall—Red ware, pancheons, &c. 
Whittington —Red ware, pancheons, &c. 
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MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


Tue Manchester Royal Exchange, of which we 
this week give illustrations, is now erected 
under the direction of Messrs. Mills & Murga- 
troyd, architects. The building occupies a por- 
tion of the site of the Old Exchange, erected 
some twenty years since, together with a con- 
siderable additional plot on the east side thereof, 
the total area covered being 5,400 square yards. 
The land being, from its central position, about 
the most valuable in Manchester, the pro- 
prietors were compelled to look to other sources 
of revenue besides their subscription list (now 
numbering upwards of 6,000 members) for a 
return upon their capital of 450,0001.; and as 
the irregularity of level of the surrounding 
streets, which will be considerably widened hy 
portions absorbed from the site purchased, 
necessitated the floor of the Exchange-room 
being placed some distance above the level of 
the lowest point, it was determined to make that 
distance sufficient for obtaining shops below the 
room, and fronting to three of the streets. 

Behind the shops are spaces adapted for store: 
and a restaurant, and also a central hall, 
approached from Bank-street, in which carts 
can be loaded and unloaded in connexion with 
the two stories of fire-proof cellars reaching to 
a depth of 24 ft. below the street level. The 
service to these cellars will be by means of 
hydraulic hoists. The ceiling of the shops, 
central hall, and stores, forming the floor of 
the main room, is fire-proof, consisting princi- 
pally of rolled iron joists and concrete. 

The main entrance to the room is in Cross- 
street, and consists of an octostyle Corinthian 
portico, approached by a flight of steps on either 
side: the columns are 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, and 
35 ft. high; and the pediment will be filled with 
the Royal Arms removed from the Old Exchange, 
with ite supporting figures, &c., and which was 
a work of the late John Thomas. 

The Corinthian order is carried out through- 
out the fronts of the building. Besides the 
principal entrance in Cross-street, formed by a 
fine granite-cased opening from the portico, there 
are other subsiliiry entrances near the four 
corners of the building ; the one at the corner of 
Exchange-street and Market-street being sur- 
mounted by a tower, 180 ft. high, forming a 
central feature at the end of Victoria-street, 
which es the side diagonally on the axis 
of the tower. The windows in the angle blocks or 
pavilions, containing the staircases, have arched 
heads, which willbe filled with groups of sculpture, 
by Mr. E. G. Papworth, by whom also other 
figures and groups have been prepared for suitable 
places intended for their reception, all being 
illustrative of the industries of the principal 
towns of Lancashire and of the nationalities 
with whom her commerce is conducted. 

The plan will show the general arrangement. 
The whole area of the site at this level is, with 
one or two trifling exceptions, given up to the 
use of the subscribers, the area of the room itself, 
of which we shall give a view, being of the large 
extent of 4,050 superficial yards, as against 
1,620 in the old building. This is exclusive of the 
reading-room (340 square yards), portico, &c. 

The room may be said to consist of a central 
nave, 96 ft. between the walls, and side aisles 
beyond, extending to the onter walls of the 
building. The nave is surmonnted by a large 
central hemispherical dome, 62 ft. in diameter, 
carried on pendentives, and by two smaller seg- 
mental domes, the height from the floor to the 
eye of the central dome being 120 ft. The aisles 
are less in height than the nave, and above them 
are constructed ranges of offices, &c., approached 
by the staircases shown on the plan, and which 
will be let off, and will no doubt be found very 
Convenient for merchants and others having 
business to transact on the Exchange. The 
architectural arrangement of the large room 
Consists of a range of arches springing from pier 
to pier, these being separated on the side next the 
nave by columns of red Irish marble, 3 ft. 2 in. 
diameter and 33 ft. high, and standing on grey 
marble plinths, 5 ft. high; the large pilasters, 
also, are cased with red and grey marble, all 
being from the quarries of Messrs. Sibthorpe & 
Son, of Dablin, Above the entablature is a 
clearstory, the shafts carrying the arches of 
which are of terra cotta, made by Messrs. March 
& Sons, of Berlin. All the lights of the clearstory 
will be made to open by machinery for ventila- 
tion, for further promoting which shafts are 
prepared, through which warm or cold air is 
intended to be driven into the room by a fan 


The contractors for the works are Messrs. 
Parker & Son, who have themselves execated 
the masonry and brickwork; Mr. Southern 
being the contractor for the carpenter and 
joiner’s work, and Messrs. Jaffrey & Lightfoot 
for the plumber and glazier’s work, and for the 
Copper with which the domes and a large por- 
tion of the roof of the building will be covered. 
The plastering has been let to Mr. Harwood. 





REFERENCES TO PLAN. 
Portico and Main Entrance. 
Vestibule. 
. Centre Compartment. 
— én 
taircases from street level to Exchange Room 
Office above the aisles. ss 
Staircase to Reading Gallery, extending over aisles 
from E to G. 
Pay-desks and Offices, 
Secretary. 
. Committee, 
Safe. 
Attendants. 
Lavatories, &c. 
. Offices, 
M, Service Stairs. 
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WORTH CHURCH. 


Siz,—It is the invariable habit of human 
nature to shrink from unpalatable truths when 


affecting itself, and no one can feel aught bat | 
sympathy with those who defend themselves | 


manfully and sturdily against false accusations; 
bat it sometimes necessarily happens that 
truths, however unpleasant, must be told,— 
witness your own homethrusts, Mr. Editor, at 
Newcastle, and your equally straightforward 
words about Worth. It does not always occur, 
however, that the defences made are hidden 
under a bushel; yet in the case of the old Saxon 
church, even your ubiquitous eye has failed to 
light on a report of a meeting of the Sussex 
Archeological Society, published in the Sussex 
Express of the 11th inst. Perhaps it has been 
intentionally kept out of your sight, because you 
are roughly and not quite courteously handled. 
Had you seen this article it would have been 
promptly replied to; and the absence of such 
reply in your last issue must be my excuse for 
sending you the newspaper in question. I should 
strongly recommend you to print it entire, as 
the most effective gibbeting you could apply. 


I am tempted to make a few observations on | 
the subject itself, as well as on the speeches of | 


the Sussex Society, because the inference to be 
drawn from them is that the members were 
enlisting the sympathies of the world against 
unwarrantable attacks made by the Builder 
alone. Why, sir, the whole architectural profes- 
sion and the distinguished archwological socie- 


ties were in arms at the desecration of the place. | 


We know that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation protested (alas! too late) against any 


“ restoration” in the way in which it was being | 


carried out; and why is there comparative 
silence now? I will answer the query,—Because 
it is known that nearly all the mischief is done, 
and because it is known that no protest would 
avail against the determination of the local 
authorities, who have all along exulted in what 
has been and is being done. Let them, and all 
our Sussex friends, thoroughly understand that 


every soul who understands anything of the | 


matter is altogether with you, sir. 

Now, sir, let us look a little into the castiga- 
tion intended to be applied to your guilty back. 
I have taken the trouble to analyse the matter, 
and I fiod that “about thirty” persons were 
present, which, of course, means fewer than 
thirty, of whom twenty-three or twenty-four 
are named specially : there were five or six ladies, 
nine clergymen, and nine laymen. Of course, 
there were three or four of the press, other- 
wise the toast of “the press” would scarcely 


have been proposed. So, you see you need not | 


wince under the lash, however heartily admin- 
istered ; for the ladies would hardly venture an 
opinion, and the clergy hang together like 
certain other persons; and of the laity not one, 
I venture to say, should assume to speak for 
the very respectable and talented members of 
the Sussex Archwological Society. There 








and steam-engine placed in the basement. 





are several of its members eminent in their 
profession as architects, and equally emi- 
nent as antiquaries; but they were con- 
spicuous by their absence. A _ sentence 
occurs in your last number (in a review, 
page 839) which may aptly be repeated 
here: “There has been too much of dilettanti 


who have thoroughly mastered the subject.” 
Oaly change the word writing into speaking, and 
it applies to a very large number of amateurs 
(mostly clerical) who treat of “ things that they 
don’t understand.” It would be amusing, if it 
were not deplorable, to hear it said that “ it was 
an agreeable surprise to find the ancient fabric 
standing with all its most interesting features 
not only unscathed, but positively improved by 
the work of restoration, and risen like a veritable 
phoenix from the ruins of its old materials.’’ 
Was the writer aware, I wonder, that the 
chancel, at least, had been entirely removed ? 
Some credit is taken, too, for the removal of the 
wooden spire. I doubt if much was ever said in 
its favour, and no “ great outcry” was raised at 
ita removal, but at the possible consequences to 
the older work; and it may fairly be a question 
whether a new tower should have been erected, 
and where its-position? This is but an attemps 
to divert the real complaint. 

Hoping that you may live long to help with 
your good pen topreserve our historical land- 
marks, I am, &c., F. 8. A. 











MATTERS THEATRICAL. 


Mr. Buckstone and his company having 
returned after a lengthened gold-digging expe- 
dition in the provinces, both English and Scotch, 
the Haymarket Theatre was re-opened on Mon- 
day evening with Sheridan’s comedy of “ The 
Rivals,” and was filled from top to bottom : agood 
indication. The comedy was, fur the most part, 
exceedingly well played, Mr. W. Kendal making 
a good Captain Absolute, and the lessee an un- 
approachable Bob Acres. Mrs. Chippendale, Mrs. 
Kendal (Miss Madge Robertson), and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam contributed importantly tothe good 
whole. The novelty of the evening was a 
comedietta by Mr. Theyre Smith, called “‘ Uncle’s 
Will,” wherein Mr. and Mrs. Kendal acted 
admirably. It is similar in character to ‘ A 
Happy Pair,” in which Miss Herbert and Mr. W. 
Farren distinguished themselves, and is nearly 
as good. The writing is bright, and the story com- 
pact. Mrs. Kendal, who has a good future before 
| her, has since acted in the “ Love Chase,” with 
remarkable success.——At the Olympic Theatre, 
Mrs. W. L. Liston, earlier known as Miss Maria 
| Simpson, shows considerable taste aod skill in 
the getting up of such new pieces as are pro- 
| duced there; thus, in the musical extravagance 
| called “ Paul and Virginia,” the scenery, dresses, 
‘and appointments are all elegant and appro- 
priate, and the vulgarity of the modern buar- 
lesque is avoided. We would rather not see 
Mr. George Belmore (Virginia) descend to the 
female part, cautiously as he acts it. Mr. Belmore 
is one of the best actors on the stage, and should 
now be confined to worthy parts. His acting in 
“ Little Em’ly” is of itself sufficient to prove 
our assertion. Other parts in this drama 
'are admirably acted, notably by Mr. David 
| Fisher, Miss Ernstone, and Miss Reinhardt, and 
| with the scenic effects and the interest of the 
| story, sufficiently explains its continuing success. 
'——The Manchester Theatre Royal had an 
‘escape a few evenings ago. The company were 
| engaged in the rehearsal of a piece called “ The 
Odds,” and a fire broke out iu the property-room, 
| which is immediately over the large gaselier in 
the auditoriam. It was extinguished before 
harm was done to the building, but many of 
|the properties intended for the Christmas 
‘pantomime were destroyed.—lIn this piece as 
' now acted in London at the Holborn Theatre, 
'one main feature is a mechanical scene repre- 
| senting an express train in motion, at night, and 
‘the perpetration of a crime. It is very well 
' managed, but not so well as at the Surrey 
| Theatre, where the same scene and effect are 
| introdaced ia a drama called “ Link by Link.” 
| Here the rapid passage of the landscape behind 
(made more evident than at the Holborn) and 
the movement of the smoke render the illusion 
remarkably perfect. The piece itself is hazy, but 
two or three of the parts are very well played. 
Mr. E, T. Smith should make some arraage- 
ment to lessen the draft in the dress-circle, which 
especially by those near the centre, is unbear- 
able. If managers knew how many persons stay 
away from theatres because of the difficulty of 
avoiding cold and stiff neck, they would make 
some attempt to lessen the draughts which blow 
away money. The upper boxes at the St. James's 
Theatre, where, thanks to Mr. Beazley, a third of 
the people cannot see the stage, are very bad in 




















writing on architecture ; and a small book on a 
great theme should only be attempted by those | 


this respect. At this theatre, by the way, Mrs. 
Vezin’s acting in the English version of “‘ Fer- 
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pande” is entitled to the highest praise, and 
shows her to be an artist of the highest 
ability. She is well supported by the lessee, 
Mrs. John Wood, and by Mr. William Farren, who 
has grown grey hairs, and is laying himself 
out for parts made famous by his father. We 
are anxious to see his Sir Peter Teazle, which 
has long been promised.——One line to recom- 
mend those who like to see to what perfection 
gymnastic exercises can be brought, to go to the 
Royal Amphitheatre, in Holborn, the Astley’s 
of to-day, and we end our paragraphs. There 
are also some elegant riders and very docile 


horses. 





HEAD versus FOOT. 
“R. T.” writes,— 


rary, viz., Wren’s Greenwich Hospital. The 


quay and in front of the hospital 
would be greatly enhanced by the addition of 
such a beautiful feature. Moreover, it would be 
in harmony with the grand Doric colonnade, and 
give a completeness to the river front which it 
does not now possess. Here there is no “ granite” 
to clash with the more modest Portland. It 
might thus occupy even a more honourable posi- 
tion than it ever did; and would be usefal as a 
landing or embarkation-place upon State ooca- 
sions. Moreover, it would thus exhibit the two 
greatest architects of England in juxta position. 
If Her Majesty’s Office of Works are really 
responsible for the proper sustentation and care 
of this gate, surely this proposal on the face of 
it would seem a good and convenient one for 
them; and should they have nothing to do with 





I had a conversation lately with a country | 
gentleman ; subject, “ Killing occupations.” I, 
mentioned what 1 saw near Windsor Castle,— | 
numbers of women employed in autamn spread- 
ing manure over the fields; a filthy, cold, and 
damp occupation for females. He drew attention | 
to the poor work-girls in London, who, splashing | 
through the mud noon and night, their shoes | 
often a bunch of wet fragments, sit all day in| 
these damp things in a fetid atmosphere : 
frequent illness and short lives are the inevitable | 
consequence. Employers of these silly girls 
shonld insist on less flaunting head-gear of 
feathers, flowers, bows, veils, &c., and better. 
“«understandings:” this would promote the 
health and interest of each. One other matter 
touching the feet. Kamptulicon, a beautiful soft 
and warm substance, has obtained a bad report 
on account of its lying close to flooring: not 
allowing moisture to escape, the boards speedily 
decay. The idea of perforating stars, diamonds, 
or other devices does not seem to have occurred 
to the manufacturers, to enable it to retain and 
maintain its footing. In this shape it would 
again become first favourite: 2 to 1 against 
fioorcloth. One blow of a mallet would punch 
many holes. 








THE HARROW-ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 


Souk time since the inhabitants of the Har- 
row-road waited upon the Paddington Vestry 
and requested them to widen the Harrow-road 
by pulling down the north side, from the Edg- 
ware-road to Paddington-green ; also a portion 
of the west side of the Edgware-road. The 
Vestry referred the matter to the Metropolitan 
Board, who instructed their architect to make 
an estimate of the cost, and he estimates the 
cost of the improvement at 138,0001., and the 
net cost at 100,4951. The Board of Works con- 
sent to 
Vestry will pay half the cost, and last week the 
subject was discussed in the Paddington Vestry, 
when it was resolved that the offer of the Metro- 
politan Board be accepted. This desirable im- 
provement will therefore be carried out, and the 
road, which is only 19 ft. wide at one part, wil) 
not only be widened, but a large number of 
courts at the back, the houses in which are in a 
miserable condition, will be removed. The 
money will be borrowed under the terma of the 
Metropolitan Consolidated Loans Act, and the 
repayment will extend over a period of sixty 
years. 





THE WATER-GATE, 


May I trouble you once more upon the sub- 
ject of the “ York Stairs?” I was glad to find a 
sympathiser in “Father Thames,” who made 
himself heard to purpose in your impression of 
the Ist inst. I have obtained permission to 
sketch and measure from the Office of Works, 
thanks to you, and have availed myself of the 
same. I learn that the “gate” is claimed by 
the inhabitants of Buckingham-street, but it 
may be they would refer the ownership to other 
parties if in . 

It would be well to find out who really are 
responsible for the ignominious position and 
state that this relic of so great a genius as 
“Jones” has now become reduced to. It is 
often said, with some truth, that where an evil 
is made known, or complained of, it were 
well to propose a remedy. I have therefore one 
of two suggestions to propose as a remedy, or 
way out of this difficulty, if the i tion 
with the “ Embankment” of “ York Stairs” is 
80 regarded, viz. :— 

I would suggest that it should be carried 
down the river, and erected as a “ Water Gate” 
to that magnificent work of Jones's contempo- 


out the improvement provided the | 


it, I fancy the undertaking would not prove 80 
very costly to some one of those noblemen who 
are still to be found amonget us as encouragers 
of art and native artists. 1t would reflect much 
honour upon him, and render the — ~~ 








THE WEDNESBURY TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 
Anovr twenty-five designs were sent in, and 


_last week the Board adopted the report of the | 
Building Committee. The sealed envelopes sent | 
ed. 


The names were as follow :—Ist. “ Paix,” Mr. | 


in by the various competitors were then open 


J. Loxton, Wednesbury; 2nd. “Square and 


” oe q } 
Compasses,” Mr. S. Horton, Wednesbury ; “ Ex- pee mente 


periar,” Mr. G. B. Nicholls, West Bromwich. 
The premiam in the first case was 251.; 2nd, 
121. 10s.; 3rd, 51. The premium in the first 
case will be merged in the commission. The 


chairman remarked that Mr. Loxton would have 


to give up his seat at the Board, as he would be 
an interested party, and it would not be con- 
sidered fair for the fands of the Board to be 
passing through his hands, his design having 
| been accepted. More than one correspondent 
| has remarked that the competitor receiving the 
| first premium is one of the members of the 
| Board; secondly, that the other is a Wednesbury 
| man; and, lastly, that the third is an inhabitant of 
| the nearest place to Wednesbury, adding, “ that 
the whole is the result of local inflasnce.” 





Sirx,—As one of the competitors for the Town- 
hall, Wednesbury, I beg to inclose a speech made 
by one of the committee containing his ideas of 
|justice to the unsuccessful competitors which 
may be useful to the profession :— 


** Mr, Hatton, asa member who had not been privileged 
to examine the designs, was pleased with the proposition 
of a fortnight’s delay that he might form his vwn opinion 
| and vote with a full knowledge of what he was doing. He 
| inquired if it would be possible to modify the plans which 





| were preferred, and combine them with any improvement 


” 


which might be shown in any of the other plans ? 


*“‘ONE WHOSE BRAINS MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
StroLen.” 








CAN A JOINER BE A GENTLEMAN? 


812,—In ing of “the habits of working men not 
long ago,” Mr. Rawlinson is reported in the Builder to 
have said :—“‘It was, so far as my experience went, the 
common conversation among working men, that the 
cleverest man was a 2 pe drinker, and a good fuddier. All 
operatives connected with the building trade,”’ in his time, 
“ were connected with drink and ation.” Assuming 
that this sweeping assertion is true, will you kindly aliow 
me space to glance at a few more habits with respect to 
‘* workmen not long ago,” and also of the present day. 
Although they are different from those which Mr. Rawlinson 
has spoken of, and which are looked upon as good habits 
by educated people, yet they are just as degrading to the 
artizans as either ‘‘ drinking” or “ fuddling,’’ No matter 
how much the mechanic may know, either in connexion 
with his trade, the ways of the world, or of those matters 
which his friende and well-wishers think he ought to know, 
he is still looked upon as a common mechanic, and ex- 
pected to look up to, bow down before, and touch his hat 
to, those who his little {knowledge tells him sre only men 
like himself. He is expected to be slavish when he feels 
that to be respectful ought to be enough. I could name 
an estated gentleman who wrote tqan ee asking what 
kind of men he sent him, saying they neglected to touch 
their hats when they met himeelf or bislady, It mattered 
not to him whether their hands were full at the time or 
not, he expected what he looked upon as his due. I was 
ealled to account not long ago for sorted the audacity to 
give a double knock at a doctor's hali-door, for whom I 
was going to work ; forcibly reminding me that, no matter 
how much I knew, I was only a ‘common carpenter,” 
Although it may appear strange, it is still a noticeable fact, 
that the cleverest workmen, as a rule, are fond of 
intoxicating drinks.* This may be partly accounted for by 
the fact that there is no recognition for them on the 

of clever people out of their own class or ceiling. Their 
minds, being more cultivated and more prolific than the 
minds of the dunces amongst whom their Tot is cast, when 





* Although we allow our correspondent to * aay his 
dissent from this 





say” without other comment, a think it necessary to 


the 


recognition, no reward, for 
sammbeke oaeuiieg 


and a curse rather 


working classes, those above 


they 
asin other things, 
Englishmen.” ‘A 
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as 
itr. J. Mcrris moved the adoption of the 











are considered in ing if they attem 
with thoes of an eisthl = 4 o 
tion in society, it ismno wonder they would becom 
in their ways, and take to 
Better for 


slong with knowing 
soil, and to give a single knock when 
"Fwhile the berriore that Tie im the way of the 

ie : 
men who seek to rise in ho grat 
remain, it is useless to i 


few steps 
a 
drudge often finds his 


i ance would 
murmur 


"Me ody toboctnt 
Tis a to be wise.” 
Before any msterial good 


be 
to 


deal, As Mr. Hastings esid in his late address 
Social Science ation, 
* must abandon that e 


4 

before the 

uilder, 
: ve in education, 
is too prominent a characteristic of 
common carpenter,” who masters half 
the theory of architecture, or who is capable of under. 
standing the lav ein which it is explained, must bes 
fair English se , and what is more in keeping with the 
latter word than that of gentleman. 

The very first hardship that its itself to the mind 
of an intelligent mechanic is he is to labour 
ten hours out of the twenty-four for his day’s living, or 
twelve for that matter, since he has often to exert himself 
as much as if he were working during meal-bours. He 
would be an idler indeed who would object to render a 
reasonable amount of labour in return for his living; buat 
no intelligent man likes to be a drudge. Ten hours’ 
shaving, and hammering, and making of joints is the 
height of drudgery, and severely a the mind of any 
man who has a taste for knowledge. The cry is, We want 
good artizans; to which the nse is, Let us educate 
them. The knowledge that fits a man to be a good work. 
man also creates a taste for more knowledge, and the 
consequence is that an aversion to be a drudge is felt, and 

aes jon in ey than is 

at present allotted to him. If this position were left open 
as the reward of those who made themselves clever, the 
results would be pleasant to . Those who 
were only fit to be drudges would be separated from those 
who had brains, and whose prejadices would soon dis- 
pear in the struggle for the reward. A joiner, who 


fs 





oa be reckoned master of his business should be con- 


vereant with the construction of a building from the foun- 
dation to the roof. Those who know the amount of | 
that would be required before this could be attained woul 

not object to the reform,—the first and most essential—a 
reduction in the present hours of labour. There is at pre- 
sent in London # movement in contemplation for the 
attainment of this most desirable reform, which phiian- 
thropists and others whoseek the elevation of the working 
man would do well to ise and eesist with their 
money and their influence. A similar movement wes 
defeated some ago amid the plaudits of educated (?) 
people; yet w was the victory, after all, but that of 


| the lion over the mouse? As the mechanic cannot be in- 
| structed to properly execute the 
| ideas of the opulent without creating in him the elements 
| of refinement and a distas 
| -well if the demands which these stun ‘ 
| complied with, and, if for nothing else but his intelligence, 


plans and carry out the 


, would it nut be 
gs stimulate were 


te for dru 


look u him as capable of becoming a gentleman ? 
a A Jounesrman Jo1nEn. 








THE STEAM ROLLER, MARYLEBONE. 


Sra,—In your last issne, you were kind enough to take 
notice of my report on the recent steam rolling of roads 
in this parish; bat I regretted to find the name of our 
vestry clerk inserted instead of mine. 

As I have for several years recommended and reported 
in favour of rolling macadamised roads, and, by request, 
have “given opinions thereon to various authorities, you 
will be doing me a service, and I shail be much 
obliged, by the insertion of this in your next publication. 

T., Gaut Browyina. 
Chief Surveyor for Marylebone. 








VAULTS UNDER ROADWAYS. 


At the last meeting of the St. George’s (Hanover- 
mare) Vestry, the Rev. H. Howarth, the rector, in the 


Committee reported recommending ths! 


modified plan submitted, be re’ 


a" on the 
and that the vaults would extend under the roadway 
beyona the kerb line, 

is being seconded, Dr. Appleton moved, as an amend- 


ment, that ication be . The vaults under 
the roadway wae likely to be injured by gas or water 
pipes being laid down. 


pes ? 

At his regnést, the Clerk read a letter from Mr. ae 
man, the former surveyor, a out that it bok : 
custom in St. George's to allow vaults a length of 12 a] 
the clear between the area and head wala, the ont w 


being at least 1 ft. 6 in. from the sewer. a 
remarked that the vaults proposed would be 6 ft. from 


sewer, 
Colonel Knox seconded the amendment. 

Mr, J. Morris said that the vaults would be entirely ne" 
Mr. Pickett remarked the extension contemplated 
“a ry a pre on 
° ,in as ’ 

never heard of this line of kerb frontage dogms before. 

Mr. Mitchell asked the vestry to support the wholesome 
doctrine that the pavement should cover the vaults. 
Mr, Adkins submitted that the question was—d tage 
voces cotenting siiee 388 Senay Sa y 

or parochial : 
we. Vane said if the motion were passed the sp: a 

could retain his vaults, or ask nm of the ‘ 
tan Board for an extension. The 10ist section © ae 
is Local Management Act spoke of new vaults ; 


but this was a case of rebuilding. He did not think it fair 
to refuse the application. 
The amendment being put was carried. 
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NEW INFIRMARY, KENSINGTON 
WORKHOUSE. 


Srr,—As you, in the early part of this year, inserted the 
result of the competition for these buildings, giving the 
following estimates for the architects ;—Snell, 24,85°7. ; 
Williams, 22,500/.; Stanham (stated at 40,0001., bat 
should have been) — a to observe mg it 
was stipulated, on part guardians, t ae 
architect’s drawings should be received whose estimate 
for the works should not be within 10 od cent, of the 
builder’s tender, Now, sir, your late issue shows the 
range of those tenders, the lowest and accepted being that 
of Mr. Chappell, at 33,2332.,—in excess, say, of about 5 per 
cent. of my estimate, which includes a large amount for 
machinery, &c. I know it may be said that the drawings 
for the buildings have been altered and other arrange- 
ments provided for; but I also know that the drawings I 
submitted could have been similarly treated, and that 
the difference would have been on the side of “ deduc- 
tions,” All competitors cannot win in a race; but the 
rules of the race ought to be observed throughout. 

Gorpow Stanuix. 





SURVEYORS’ CHARGES: KENSINGTON 
WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY. 


Srrm,—Seeing in your impression of the 15th October 
inst. a letter on surveyors’ charges, I should like to ask 
you whether the other “ rumour” going about is correct, 
viz., that 3 per cent. has to be paid by the guardians of 
the above workhouse for the supply of quantities for the 
pew Infirmary a 

Report says that a firm of surveyors volunteered to the 
guardians to take off the quantities at 4 per cent. ; also 
that another firm *‘caught” the builders, and in “ con- 
nexion” with the other surveyors prepared the bills of 
quantities, charging at end of same 2} per cent., thus 
making 3 per cent, as charges for the guardians to pay 
directly and indireetly. Of course the innocent guardians 
believe the work to have been done at the 3 per cent. as 
agreed, if report be true. j 

Now I am of opinion, as all candid men, whether rate. 
payers or otherwise, must be that such practices as these 
will bring the profession into discredit, 





A RarzrayEr, 








ADDRESS FOR KEYS. 


Str,—The first of ‘‘ Mitraillense’s” wants, ae stated in 
the Builder, was anticipated forty years ago, by the late 
Mr. Charles Chubb. We enclose you a we chain, with 
the label attached, having our name and address on one 
ae | oe and the —, —_ on the other, 

a separate number, and we keep a register 
of the purchaser's name and address. Scarcely a week 
pas without our having one or more bunches of keys 
brought in, and we are thus enabled to return them to 


their rightful owners, Cuvsz & Son. 








RESTORATION AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Srn,—As Mr. Newton may not be aware that persons 
make use of soap lees in cleaning marble (and being of a 
burning nature), he had better for the future let well 
alone, and not atterspt to wash a blackamoor white. w 








TAR PAVEMENTS. 


Sm—My attention having been drawn to the article in 
the Bailder on Tar Pavements, by “The Layer of this 
Pavement,’’ I noticed that Stockholm tar was specified, 
and would feel obliged if your correspondent or any of your 
readers would inform me, through your valuable publica- 
tion, why gas tar would not answer the same a. 








ASPHALTE ROADWAYS. 


TAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS, 

Tue new buildings of the Taunton College 
School have been opened. The firat stone of 
the new building was laid by Lady Taunton in 
1868, The new school is situate on the Chard- 
road, abont a mile from the centre of the town. 
It is built of West Monkton stone faced with 
Bath; and stands in fifteen acres of ground. 
The west front, which faces the high road, affords 
accommodation for 120 boarders. A lobby 
divides it into two complete blocks. This lobby 
is entered from the principal gateway, in which 
has been placed a marble bust of the late Lord 
Taunton, presented to the college by Lady 
Taunton. Each block contains twelve studies, 
two large boarders’ common rooms, and a 
master’s room, while there are two dormitories 
60 ft. long, a bath-room, &c., on the upper floor 
of both, besides a master’s bedroom. A high 
corridor traverses the range, the whole being 
warmed by Moule’s heating apparatus. The 
common room and dormitories are lighted by 
sunlights, and ventilated. The educational 
department includes a school-room, 90 ft. by 
30 ft., class-rooms, a day-boys’ common room, 
and a small lavatory. Following the corridor, 
which runs at right angles to the centre block, 
we find on the one side the masters’ common 
room and the dining-hall, and on the other the 
matron’s rooms and thesick rooms. The present 
design also inolades a kitchen, scullery, buttery, 
and larder, with steward’s rooms, servants’ hall, 
bedrooms, and offices, It is intended to edd to 
the structure a head-master’s house, two more 
blocks for boarders, and a chapel on the south 
side; and parallel to these from the centre of 
the group will be the library, museum, labora- 
tories, and school of art. 

A botanical garden is to be laid ont on two 
acres of land adjoining Holway-lane, and near 
the garden a large swimming-bath will be made. 
The grounds will also contain a gymnasium, 
fives and racquet courts, and workshops for the 
boys. 

Certain rooms not at present used have been 
temporarily fitted up as library, museum, and 
laboratory ; and an iron chapel has been put up 
until the permanent one shall have been erected. 

The building has been carried out from 
designs by Mr. C. E. Giles, of London. The 
builder is Mr. Spiller, of Taunton ; the carvings 
are by Mr. Seymour, and the grounds have been 
laid out by Mr. Dyer, both of Taunton. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Stone—A new Congregational chapel has 
been erected at Stone. The sum of 3,5001., it 
is estimated, will be required. The new church 
is to be erected on a site in Granville-place, 
given by Mr. Thomas Bostock. The style will 
be Geometric Gothic. The walls will be brick- 
faced, having stone dressings. The centre of 


37 ft. 6 in. in length, by 38 ft. in breadth. The 
building, exclusive of the ground, will cost fally 
9001. The contractor is Mr. Campbell, of North 
Shields, and the building will be erected under 
the superintendence of the architect. 

Liverpool, — The foundation-stone of the 
Toxteth Tabernacle has been laid by the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, in Park-road, Toxteth Park. 
The chapel will be erected from the design of 
Mr. W. J. Mason, architect. It is in the Italian 
style, and very plain in treatment. The eleva- 
tion to Park-road is divided into three spaces 
corresponding with the lines of the columns and 
the central nave of the interior. The central 
portion is 37 ft. wide, projects slightly beyond 
the line of the main building, and is divided into 
compartments with pilasters having carved 
capitals, from which spring three arches, sur- 
mounted by an entablature and pediment. The 
side spaces or wings are repetitions of one bay 
of the side elevation. The entrance to the 
chapel is by a flight of steps, 37 ft. wide, on to 
& platform the full width of the building. The 
sides of the chapel are divided into six bays by 
pilasters, and, including the echool, will contain 
three stories of windows variously treated. The 
work, generally, is to be of the best grey brick, 
relieved by the introduction of white and blue 
bricks in the arches, jambs, cornices, bands, &c., 
the stone dressings being of white Storeton 
stone. The chapel is 94 ft. long by 70 ft. wide, 
outside measure, including the vestries. The 
front and back walls internally are segmental, 
and in each angle of the building there is a 
staircase to the gallery. The seats on ground 
and gallery floors are arranged on the curve, so 
that each person faces the platform. The chapel 
will accommodate 1,200 persons. The ceiling is 
arranged in three divisions, the centre or nave 
being 38 ft. high from the ground floor, and each 
side compartment 30 ft. high. The roof is 
carried on two rows of iron colamns with orna- 
mental carved caps. Underneath the chapel is 
the schoolroom, 66 ft. by 53 ft., and 13 ft. high, 
approached by side porches, under the platform 
of the main-entrance steps to the chapel. There 
are also on the basement an infants’ class-room, 
tea-room, and chamber for hot-air apparatus. 
Behind the chapel, on the ground floor, are three 
vestries. The means of ingress and con- 
sist of five doorways in front of the chapel and 
two doorways at the rear, all connected with the 
ground and gallery floor. The contract for the 
works, exclusive of excavations already done, 
also of fittings, seats, &c., is 4,900]. The works 
are being carried out by Messrs. Haigh & Co. 
under the superintendence of the architect. 

Jarrow.— The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel and School, at Jar- 
row, has been laid. The new chapel will be 
situate in a triangular plot of ground on the 
west side of the New-road, where, passing under 
the railway, the Monckton-lane and Newcastle 
roads meet. The school and vestry accommo- 
dation as well as the chapel-keeper’s rooms will 





the west or principal front will be gabled, and 





Srr,—The new pavement laid down in the carriage-way 
of Cheapside seems likely to get into disfavour from 
proving very slippery, the number of falls being greatly | 
on the increase in wet weather; not so much, however, 
from heavy rains, as from slight or partial showers, which | 
moisten the surface without sing it. If tried again, | 
I think it might be laid down with a more gritty surface : 
at present it is too smooth for rapid e 

P, N. Row. 








FISH AND DRAINAGE. 


S1r,— Having read much about outfalls of farm drain- 
age by pipes being condacted into a pond made to collect 
the waters for use against dry seasons, I would ask, is it in 
the power of any of your readers to teil me what fish would 
—_ best therein: I have aa that —— always 
plant water lilies to ‘purify waters, Pp 
fish mn such ponds, Could 


pie prpe, g 
prvca to opeme Would the action of the syphon be con- 
ous 








EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
A bDISTRIct ENGINEER in the service of the 


East Indian Railway Company, writes to an |p 


agent as follows :— 

“Tam of opinion that it is a great piece of 
presumption on the part of a contractor's agent 
to attempt to judges to the ability or experience 
of a company’s engineer.” 

Now this in itself is ludicrous, but unforta- 
nately there is another phase besides the comic 
one. The feeling that prompts the expression of 
such an “opinion” will go far to solve in a 
great measure the queries as to why the “ Chord 


over the entrance doorway will be a large five- | 
light tracery-headed window. At the south- 
west angle will be a tower, with spire, rising to 


the height of 80 ft., and the north side of the | 


west front an octagon staircase wing. The! 
north and south fronts will be divided by but- | 
tresses into bays, with two tiers of windows, the 
lower lighting the ground floor, the upper lighting | 
the gallery, of the church. The dimensions of | 
the church will be 65 ft. by 38 ft., and, including | 
the galleries, it will seat about 700. Internally, | 
the roof will be in part open, showing the timber 
framing as far as the collar-beam. At the rear 
of the church, but having a south frontage to 
the Longton-road, will be school buildings, two 
stories in height, the lower story arranged for 
vestries, class-rooms, and infant-school, and the 
upper story as a large school-room, 44 ft. by 
27 ft. The architect is Mr. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton. The builder who executed the work 
necessary for the laying of the foundation-etone 
was Mr. BR. Turner, of Stone; and Mr. Wood 
repared and engraved the stone. 

North Shields.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Wesleyan Mission Chapel, Collingwood- 
street, North Shields, has been laid. The design 
is by Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, architect, under 
whose direction the building will be completed. 
It will be composed of brick, with stone dress- 
ings, and will comprise a chapel, with school- 
room and vestries underneath. The former, 
with minister's vestry behind, will be 37 ft. 6 in. 
in length by 54 ft. 6 in. in breadth, and sitting 
accommodation will be provided for about 390 








Line” is not finished and open. 
Oxp Inpran, 


The school-room, with two vestries, is 


persons. 


be on the basement floor, while the entrance to 
the ground-floor of the chapel will be on the 
level of the road at the east side of the site. 
This entrance will be a large circular-headed 
door into a lobby, connected with which are the 
inner lobbies, containing the staircases to the 
galleries and inner doors into the chapel. The 
pews will be arranged in three groups on the 
ground-floor. The pulpit and communion space 
will be at the west end. Behind the pulpit will 
be a ministers’ vestry, above which will be the 
organ gallery. The side galleries will have 
three pews in depth, with a seat in the pas- 
sages against the walls. The end gallery will 
be continued over the entrance-lobby, and will 
have ten pews in depth. The length of the 
building inside will be 76 ft. (exclusive of organ 
gallery, 12 ft.), and the width will be 47 ft. The 
school-room will be 47 ft. by 36 ft.; and of the 
two vestries, one will be 20 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in., 
and the other 18 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in. There will 
be three rooms for the chapel-keeper. The 
buildings are to be of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings; and the style of architecture is to be 
Italian. The internal fittings are to be of pitch 
pine; and the heating is to be by hot air. The 
chapel will accommodate 900, and the cost will 
be 3,0001. The buildings have been designed by 
Mr. F. BR. N. Haswell, North Shields, who has 
been architect of many chapels for the Wesleyan 
body in this part of the country. 

Bolton.—The chief stone of a Wesleyan school 
chapel has been laid in Fern-street. The new 
building will occupy the whole of the site of the 
old school and yard adjoining, as well as an 
additional plot beyond, which has been pur- 
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chased, and which adds 10} lineal yards to the 
length of the plot. A continental style of Gothic 
architecture has been adopted, the principal 
features being confined to the front, extending 
along Fern-street to the full length of the land 
available. The main building will be lighted by 
five windows on each side, and the class-rooms, 
placed at each end of the structure, will have for 
those on the ground-floor, two windows each, 
and three windows each to those on the upper 
floor. The internal dimensions of the large 
room are—length, 51 ft.; width, 39 ft. 7 in. ; 
and height, 26 ft. to the ceiling, which, in order 
to gain additional light, will be formed part way 
up the roof. There will be two front entrances 
from Fern-street, opening into vestibules, and 
having doorways leading into the large room, ‘as 
well as p to the class-rooms, extending 
from the front to the back doors at the north and 
south ends of the large room respectively. The 
south entrance, or the nearest Pike’e-lane, will 
give access to the infants’ class-room on the left 





of the passage. Over the infants’ class-room, 
the passage and the vestibule will be placed ona 
large band-room or class-room, which can be 
made useful for week-night services, tea meet-— 
ings, &c. Underneath the infants’ class-room | 
there will be a cellar, which will be fitted up) 
with apparatus for preparing tea, and hot-air | 
appliances for heating purposes. All the class- | 
rooms can be used without throwing open or | 
lighting the large room, and vice versa; and es) 
the building will be used for chapel as well as. 
school requirements, and consequently occu-| 
pied for many hours on Sundays, special provi- | 
sion will be made to secure efficient ventilation. | 
The estimated cost is 1,192/., which, however, is 
reduced 501. by the contractor purchasing the | 
eld school as it stood; but that sum does not 
include the cost of warming and other internal | 
fixtures, nearly all of which have yet to be agreed 

upon. It is proposed to provide, at low rents to | 
defray current expenses, benches or seats in the 
large room, sufficient to receive 100 persons. The 
remaining space wil! be devoted entirely to school 

purposes, and there will be accommodation in 

the large room and class-rooms for about 350. 
scholars, exclusive of the infants’ class-room, | 
which will have a gallery for the benefit of the 

younger portion, and also exclusive of the large. 
class-room over, which will hold 100 additional | 
children, and may be used, if required, for janior | 
scholars. The large room, when arranged for 

either service or public meeting, will contain 

£00 persons. The architect is Mr. Thomas, 
Ormrod, of Bolton; and the contractor for the | 
work, so far as it has been definitely decided 

upon, is Mr. William Donaldson, builder. 

Southborough. — The foundation stones of a 
Wesleyan Chapel have been laid at Southborough. 
Mesers. Catermole & Ede are the architects, and | 
Aaron Brown the builder. 

Long Ashton.—Plans have been prepared for | 
a new Independent Church and School, at Long 
Ashton, near Bristc), by Messrs. Kennedy & 
O'Donoghue. The site has been cleared of the | 
present buildings, and it is hoped the funds | 
will soon enable the architects to commence 
building operations. 

Barnard Castle—The Memorial (Unitarian) 
Church at Barnard Castle, erected to the memory | 
of the late Mr. George Brown, has been opened. 
The full cost of the building will be between | 
21,2001. and 1,3001., of which sum upwards of 
1,1001. have been already subscribed. The cost 


of the site was 2501. Inclusive of these and to the extreme rear is 234 ft. The original 
other expenses, the cost of the new church is building is constructed with a facing of red 
estimated at 1,068/. The construction of the bricks, while the modern portion is built of 
ordinary ones, relieved with red. The east 
wing is appropriated to the girls, and the west 
to the boys. Each contains a school-room, day- 
room, plange-baths, lavatories, and class-room. 
The baths are 18 ft. by 10 ft., with an average 
depth of 4 ft. The children bathe twice a week, 
the water in the winter season being warmed by 
steam. The apartments we have enumerated 


tower and spire will involve a further expendi- 
tare of 1351. The new church will seat 200 
persons. The ground plan comprises a nave 
about 35 ft. by 24 ft. inside the walls, and one 
aisle about 10 ft. in width, a part of which, 
adjoining the principal street, is divided off, and 
forms the entrance-porch, and also the lower 
part of a tower, surmounted by a broach spire, 
reaching an altitude of about 70 ft. At the 
a> me end to the entrance an ornamental 
ectern (to serve as a pulpit) will be placed on a 
raised platform, which will be partially railed off 
from the church (for a communion space) with a 
low ornamental balustrade, and adjoining it will 
be provided a small vestry for the use of the 
minister. Adjoining the church is a building of 
recent construction, intended to be used as a 
Sunday-school and lecture-room, and occasionally 
as apart ofthe church. It is divided from the 
church by a movable screen, which, besides 
opening the schoolroom to the charch, will also 
admit of the orgen being used either in the 
church or the school, as may be desired. 


_ light iron fence,—encloses a spacious playground, 


determined to erect two large wings, which 


square, there being a frontage of 192 ft. to the 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Walton-on-the-Hill (near Liverpool). — The 
fonndation-stone of a new national school has 
been Jaid here. This new boys’ school will be 
erected in close proximity to the present girls’ 
and infants’ schools, near the charch, and is de- 
signed to group with these buildings. The bell- 
turret, rising to a height of 40 ft, will be a 
conspicuous object as seen from the Aintree and 
Church roads. The new school buildings will be 
capable of accommodating 200 boys, and consist 
of a school-room, 80 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 
18 ft. from floor to ceiling; two class-rooms, 
each measuring 15 ft. by 14 ft., and fitted up 
with agallery. There will be also a conveniently- 
situated lavatory and cloak-room. The ceiling of 
the school-room will be divided into panels by 
means of mouldings of stained wood, and the 
cornice enriched with carvings. The materials 
to be used in the elevations are grey bricks, re- 
lieved with a few bands of coloured bricks ; the 
window-dressings, gables, panels, buttresses, and 
bell-tarret being carried out in red sandstone. 
Rolled cathedral glass in large equares will be 
fitted into the stone window-mullions. The 
rooms will be lighted at night by means of sun- 
lights placed in the ceilings. The building com- 
mittee have contracted with Mr. Henry Sharrock, 
of Walton, who is tocomplete the works by the end 
of March next, and who will be assisted therein 
by Messrs. J. & R. Kelly, bricklayers; Mr. 
Roberts, mason; and Messrs. Ayles, slaters. 
The plans have been prepared, and the works | 
will be superintended by Mr. Edward A. Heffer, 
architect, of this town, who is also engaged in 
carrying out the Church of St. Bridget, Waver- 
tree, and was architect of the Prince Consort 
Memorial, Hastings. 

Walsall,—St. Peter’s New Schools, recently 
erected in Whitehouse-street, have been opened. 
They form an important addition to the educa- 





Behind this apartment are different store-room: 
the kitchen, and scullery, and on each side of 
the dining-hall the large open space—being 
164 ft. by 56 ft.—lying between that and tho 
wings is paved with York stone, and used re. 
spectively by the girls and boys as a playground, 
The cooking is done by steam. The outbuildings 
are numerous. About 40 acres of land are con. 
nected with the schools, upon part of which 
vegetables in sufficient quantity to supply the 
inmates are cultivated; the farm. 
buildings being erected in suitable places. The 
architect employed in carrying ont these exten. 
sive erections was Mr. W. Lee, of London ; and 
the builders were Messrs. Hill, Keddell, & 
Waldram, of Kingsland-road; clerk of the 
works, Mr. Jeffrey. The cost has been alto. 
gether about 20,0001., and accommodation wil! 
be provided for 600 children. The boys are in. 
structed in various trades, and a large number 
are drafted into regimental bands, having first 
gone through a course of instruction under the 
bandmaster. They are also instructed in the 
rudiments of drill. 








Books Received. 


Tue current Nomber of the Quarterly is 
enriched with an early précis of an admirable 
and most dpropos work, Sir Henry Bulwer's 
“Life of Lord Palmerston.” The war articles, 
too, are valuable. ——- We take from the current 
Number of the Academy a paragraph on 
“Old Timber Churches of Denmark” :—“ All 
the earliest churches in Scandinavia were of 
timber, and in a iar style, which may partly 
have been derived from the old heathen temples, 
of which only descriptions are extant. The 


_doors, pillars, and windows were ornamented 


with fine carvings, representing fabulous animals, 
most of which, however, have long since 





tional resources of St. Peter’s parish, and are 
from designs by Messrs. Nicholls & Chamberlain, 
of Walsall; and the work has been carried ont) 
by Mr. Adkins, builder, Walsall, the amoant of | 
his contract being 1,2001. The land cost 2501. | 
additional. The schools are intended to accom- 
modate 270 girls and infants, the old school- 
rooms in John-street being left for the exclusive 
use of boys. The girls’ school-room is a lofty, well- | 
lighted room, 60 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, and 
having attached to it a commodious class-room. 
The infants’ schoolroom, which includes a 
gallery, is 48 ft. by 20 ft., and, like the larger 


mouldered away, or been destrcyed by fire. A 


| fine specimen of a church door from Iceland, 
| preserved in the Archwological Museum in 


Copenbagen, is among the few remains which 
are left. Norsemen, as well as their nearest 
kinsmen, the Icelanders, were skilful carvers in 
wood and walrus. Some of the old Norse 
‘ Stave-Kirks’ still exist (Borgum, Hitterdale), 


| but in a tottering or restored state; whereas 


the Danish are all gone, the last of them having 
been destroyed about two hundred years ago.’ 
——We have to mention the publication of the 





room, has an open timber roof. Each school | 
possesses a separate entrance, that for the girls | 
being surmounted by a bell-turret. The whole | 
of the woodwork is varnished. At one end) 
stands a residence for the schoolmistress and the | 
boundary wall,—which, in the front, carries a/| 
the building is of red brick, with stone dressings, 


and bands of coloured brick. 

Shoreditch—The new wings of Shoreditch | 
Industrial Schoo!s have been opened. Originally | 
the schools consisted merely of a range of rooms | 
facing the Brentwood-road, but the accommoda- | 


tion proving greatly inadequate, the guardians | 


with all necessary ont-offices. The exterior of 


would materially increase the accommodation. 
Hence the schools now form three sides of a 


Brentwood-road, while the length of the wings 


are all on the ground floor. On the remaining 
two stories are the dormitories. The original 
building is now devoted to rooms for the super- 
intendent, matron, and teachers, infants’ school, 
needle-room, and offices. At the east end is an 
apartment designated the board-room. The 
Jarge room at the west end is used asa day- 
room for infants. Walking down the main 
entrance, on each side ere corridors leading to 
different apartments, mess-rooms for the officers 
and servants, clothes’ store, officers’ kitchen, 
&c., and the end of the e leads into a 
dining-ball (which is aleo used as achepel). It 
is 70 ft. by 37 ft., with a height of 36 ft., and is 
furnished with uniform seats, desks, and tables. 





33rd edition of the “New Grammar of French 
Grammars,” by Dr. de Fivas; and the 22ad 
edition of “ Fables et Contes Choisis,” by the 
same author (Lockwood & Co.), both accepted 
books.—— Cassell’s Illustrated Almanac for 1871 
is a remarkable sixpennyworth.——“ Transac- 
tions of the Manchester Statisticai Society. 
Session 1869-70.” This iseue of these Transac- 
tions contains an inaugural address on the works 
of the society in connexion with the questions 
of the day, by Professor W. 8. Jevons, M.A., 
president of the society ; one on some population 
statistics for sanitary organisation, by Dr. 
Rumsey; and others on education, and on the 
cotton exports to India. The inaugural address 


treats of stagnation of trade, commercial fluc- 


tuations, pauperism and the means of decreasing 
it, and on medical and other charities. On the 
subject of charities, and the evil lessous of de- 
pendence which they teach, Professor Jevons 
says :— 

“The Times not long sgo published some very Fe 
markable and complete Satietion, compiled by Mr. wee] 
showing that the annual revenue of the establis 
charities of London alone amounted to more than er 
millions s . I fear that not only isa large sop tent 
a hema — pene ee be most 

rtion oO uD - 
ane PG EE CU Oe 
tow its oO! i pau moe eS 
At t the recult of almost all charitable efforts ae 
make the poor look upon assistance as right and natu’ 4 
thing in every contingency of life. If they —, ee ‘ 
institations ; if avy 
bad eye or ear, there are wifes order of admission 0 
& Bonthpert or Buxton Hospi Be aft pohenderen 
natural ible crisis in a poor woman 6 2 
she looks forward to the eid of St. Maty’s Hospital. 


N I by should the classes be t 
root ye instrneted to look to the wealthier rey, 
for aid in some of the commonest requirements of 


If unable to for themselves 
Bp Raed cc cpg and Beeelligible ones bat I 
do not believe that the are really in sucha hope 
state of poverty 
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to contribute towards institutions 
for their benefit ? Sel ing dis 


i f. . 
exist in many places, which aff all requisite 
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aid to an penen whaetitae some such smal! amount as 
1d, to of caak per week, I have heard that some of the 
London hospitals have considered the idea of adopting 
this system, and refasing aid in all minor cases but to 
their own subscribers. It would not be necessary to ren- 
der the hospitals rye mae Endowments and public 
contributions would enable every tal or dis- 
pensary to give back in medical aid se times the 
value of what is given in small contributions. The se 
would be not so much to raise money as to avoid r- 
mining the prudent habits of the . Non-contri- 
butors might still be relieved, but only on the payment of 
a fine; and, of course, cases of severe accident, illness, or 
destitution, would still be relieved gratuitously as at 
present,” 








WMiscellanen, 


The Cottage Hospital, Bromyard.— At 
the first annual meeting of this institution, pre- 
sided over by the Bishop of Hereford, the com- 
mittee, in their repert, expressed their unqualified 
satisfaction with the success of the undertaking 
so far. The list of donors and subscribers rapidly 
filled; and as for patients, while the hospital, 
after the first fortnight, was never empty, on 
several occasions the five beds were found to be 
insufficient. The simplicity of the domestic 
arrangements, and the comfort of being within 
easy reach of relatives and friends, together with 
the home feeling and an amount of liberty 
which could not exist in larger hospitals, have 
continued to make this institution very popular 
with the patients. The whole income of the 
hospital for the year reached the sum of 





4131, 16s, 2d., and the expenditure 3881. 15s. 24d.; | ; 
|The report of the committee stated that the 


but if the hospital is to be maintained in full 
efficiency, the continued efforts of its supporters 
will still be needed. The total number of cases 
treated has been forty, and of those not a few 
had to undergo severe surgical operations, which 
have been perfectly successful, and could not 
have been performed in the homes of the 
patients. Out of those forty patients only one 
has died, one only has been discharged incurable, 
whilst eight have been relieved, and thirty have 
been cured. Rale No. 8, which requires a small 
weekly payment from each patient, according to 
circumstances, has answered well, on the whole. 


Free Baths for Derby.—The design for 
free baths, proposed to be erected by Mr. Bass 
in the Recreation Ground, have ,been prepared 
by Mr, G. Thompson, the borough surveyor. The 
original idea of a bath or baths upon the banks 
of the river, similar to those upon the Seine in 
Paris, has been so far abandoned that the new 
structure will be entirely independent of the bed 
of the Derwent, which will only farnish the supply 
of water and receive the overflow. Two sepa- 
rate enclosures are marked upon the plan which 
we have inspected, one of which will be devoted 
to the use of adults, the other (in which the 
depth will be properly regulated) for youths. 
Around] the former, cast-iron dressing-closets, 
fitted with doors, will be provided, whilst open 
stalls will suffice for the toilet business of the 
boys. Water will be supplied from a level 
which is above the influx of Derby sewage, and 
will be conveyed in pipes of 6 in. diameter to 
the upper end of the baths, and discharged by a 
natural overflow at the inferior extremity. Each 
bath will be 100 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, or 
nearly double the size of the Corporation Baths 
in Fall-street, which have been found quite un- 
suited in point of capacity to the thousands of 
lads who wish to gratify their natural propen- 
sity for “taking the water.” In external 
appearance, the building will be plain and 
substantial, 


Mexico.—The New York Times has advices 
from Santa Fee stating that Governor Arny, 
the special Indian agent for that territory, 
has found the Canon de Chelly, which was 
explored for twenty miles. The party found 
walls towering perpendicularly to an altitude of 
from 1,000 ft. to 2,000 ft., the rock strata being 
as perfect as if laid by the skilled hands of 
masons, and entirely symmetrical. There were 
found deserted ruins of ancient Aztec cities, 
many of which bear the evidences of having been 
populous to the extent of many thousands of 
inhabitants. In each place there remained in a 
state of good preservation a house of stone, 
about 20 ft, square, containing one bare and 
gloomy room, and a single human skeleton. A 
close examination of many of the ruina proved 
that the buildezs must have been skilled in the 
manufacture and use of edged tools, masonry, 
and other mechanical arts. Some of the ruins 
are reported to be stone buildings, seven and 
eight stories in height, being reached by ladders 
planted against the walls. Round houses, 20 ft. 
in diameter, built in the most substantial man- 
ner, of cut stone, and plastered inside, were also 
found in excellent preservation. We want better 
information. 


The Newbury Town Sewage Question. 





Fever in Manchester.—Fever, of the same 
type as that which prevails in Liverpool, is 
rapidly spreading amongst the poorer classes of 
Manchester. It was stated on Thursday, the 20th, 
by Mr. Leppoc, at the weekly meeting of the 
Board of Guardians, that on Sunday there were 
180 cases, on Monday 183, on Tuesday 188, and on 
Wednesday several more cases had been added 
to the list. Various suggestions have been made 
with the view to check the spread of the fever, 
which is expected to be specially aggravated by 
the recent floods in the Irwell. The Board 
decided, after a discussion that the Sanitary 
Committee of the Corporation and the Sanitary 
Association of the city be invited to a confer- 
ence, so that steps may be immediately taken to 
confine the spread of the disease. 


Gloucester Cathedral Restoration.—Six 
of the statues by Mr. Redfern, of London, have 
been placed in position on the south front of the 
cathedral porch. The two central figures are 
those of SS, Peter and Paul, one bearing the 
keys, the other the sword; on the right are the 
evangelists Matthew and Mark; on the left 
Luke and John. The emblems of the evangelists 
and of the apostles will be carved on the pedes- 
tals on which the statues rest. The statues of 
the Four Doctors of the Church will be placed 


The members of the Local Board of Health | in other niches; large statues, one of King 
have met to receive the report of a committee | Osric the other of Abbot Serlo, will be erected 
appointed to consider the desirability of pur- on either side of the porch ; and hereafter, we 


chasing twenty-four acres of land at Greenham, 
asa site for the disposal of the town sewage. 


land is eligible as to situation, if other things be 
favourable; that although parts of it lie low, 
and are at times overflowed with water, other 
parts of it are sufficiently high for any works | 
that may be required. Under all the circum- 
stances, they recommended the favourable con- 


understand, a figure of the Saviour will be placed 
over the inner entrance to the cathedral. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.—A 
new list of the members of this society, cor- 
rected to the lst inst., has just been published, 
from which it appears that at the date referred 
to there were on the register 16 honorary 
members, 699 members, 994 associates, and 176 
students, making a total of 1,885 of all classes. 


sideration of the Board of Health to the pur- [In the last quarter three members and five 
chase of this land. Alderman Hickman said that, | associates have been removed by death, and one 
looking at the boggy state of the land, it would | student has resigned. Mr. Willian Alexander 
require draining thoroughly in order to make it Provis, who was elected a member of this Insti- 
suitable for the purpose contemplated. It was| tution, on the 6th of April, 1819, and whose 
finally resolved that the land be purchased for | decease occurred on the 29th ult., has, by his 
700l. If drained, perhaps the boggy basis of | will, bequeathed the sum of 5001. to the Benevo- 
the land may itself be advantageous as an 


‘ " | lent Fand of the Institution. 
improved deodoriser of the sewage. Pfonumental.— A Sicilian marble monument 


Enlargement of the Birmingham Infir-| to the memory of the late Dr. Kennion, has 
mary Buildings.—A report from Mr. Martin, | lately been erected in the burial-ground of 
architect, Birmingham, has been laid before the | Christ Church, High Harrogate. The designer 
Executive Committee of the Infirmary, and is to | and executor was Mr. J. Adams-Acton, sculptor. 
be submitted to a general meeting of governors The monnment takes the form of a broken 
next month. Mr. Martin’s estimate of the pro- | colamn, with drapery, with a medallion portrait 
bable cost of the alterations he recommends is | of the deceased, under which is the inscription. 
in blank spaces in the published form of the The whole monument stands about 16 ft. high, 
report. The alterations 4nd improvements com- | upon a block of marble, and three blocks of red 
prise proper accommodation for the treatment of | and white Pateley marble of various dimensions. 
out-patients; day and sleeping accommodation | The place of its erection is the front of the 
for nurses and servants; concentration of wash- church, and it is a conspicuous monument in 
house and laundry departments, and their re-| the churchyard. 
moval from within the building; removal of| ‘Exhibition for the Relief of Destitute 
dead-house and post-mortem room from close | Widows and Orphans of German Soldiers. 
proximity to the wards; partial isolation of the | Arrangements have been made to keep open 
water-closets, lavatories, and bath-rooms from this exhibition till November 5th. The eight 
the wards; and re-arrangement of the officers’| works executed and contributed by H.R. H. 
rooms, and minor alterations. ithe Crown Princess of Prussia and H. R. H. 








Erection of a Large Gasometer at. 


Reading.—Considerable alterations and im- 
provements have recently been made at the 
Reading Gasworks. A large gasometer, on land 
between the rivers Thames and Kennett, is nearly 
completed. The whole of the work has been 
designed by Mr. E. Baker, engineer and manager 
of the gasworks, and carried out by Messrs. Aird 
& Son, of Lambeth. The gasometer is 104 ft. 
in diameter ; will rise 44 ft. high, and contain 
350,000 cubic feet of gas. 500,000 bricks have 


been used in the masonry, and 1,500,000 tons of | ported 


water have been pumped from the Thames’ 
springs in the course of the work. The gas- 
ometer is supported by twelve cast-iron columns, 
2 4 6 in. in diameter, and yee at pow a 
with wrought-iron girders. The columns rest on 
Yorkshire stones, each weighing 3 tons 15 owt. 
Five pumps have been in use during the work, 
and the principal pump was worked by steam. 
This pump was used in the construction of the 
Thames Manabe, and will throw up 8,000 
tons of water per day. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





| Princess Louise continue to attract visitors. 
The Albert Embankment.— Last week, by 4 frat instalment of 1,0001. from the proceeds of 


the exhibition and the subscription-list con- 
nected with it has already been forwarded to 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, who has under- 
taken to superintend its distribution. 


St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. —Some 
months ago one of the pinnacles of the tower of 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, was broken 
daring a thunderstorm, and the appearance of 
the edifice much injured, Other parts of the 
church were also in great want of repair. The 
Warden has given orders that the edifice is to be 
put in repair, and the work has been commenced 
under a contract entered into with Mr. Downs, 
a well-known builder in the locality. 


The Value of Paris.—The Economist esti- 
mates the value of Paris as follows :— 


Value of buildings ............0+:0000.0.0+.+-.-- £154,350, 000 
Value of furniture and other contents of 


i 


the direction of the Metropolitan Board of | 
Works, the first step towards planting and deco- | 
rating the Albert Embankment was put in hand, | 
and the works will be pushed forward so as to | 
bring them toa finish before the setting in of | 
winter. Plane-trees will be planted on the) 
embankment at a distance of 30 ft. Two large, 
open spaces will be planted with shrubs and | 
enclosed with handsome iron railings. One of 
the open spaces, near St.(Thomas’s Hospital, | 
will not be enclosed, as it is intended to devote 
it to the purposes of a play and recreation ground 
for children. A new steamboat-pier will be con- 
structed on the site of old Lambeth Stairs, the 
contract for which has just been let to con- 
tractors for the sum of 2,5001, 


Chairmanship of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. — The special committee have re- 
, advising that the salary of the chairman 
be fixed at 1,500l.a year; that in the opinion of 
the committee it is not desirable at the present 
time that the appointment to the office of chair- 
man of the Board should be a permanent one ; 
and that the chairman of the Board be elected 
for the period of one year. Mr. Collinson, on 
the bringing up of the report of the special com- 
mittee, will move as an amendment, “ That the 
Board do proceed to the election of a chairman, 
under the 49th section of the ‘Local Manage- 
ment Act.’” 











dwellings......... se 77,175,000 
Value of stock-in-trade ........cc.cceseeeseeeee 77,175,000 
TE ocitiivisinniniiniegi £308,700,000 


This may be taken as the minimum value of 
private property in Paris destructible in a siege. 

Luton Surveyor.—The new surveyor, ap- 
pointed by the Local Board of Health, in the 
place of Mr. Nicholson, resigned, is Mr. John 
Hillman, a son of the sub-contractor employed 
in constructing the local branch of the Great 


Northern Railway. 
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uguration of a Workmen’s Institute 
on aoe Wyriey.—A Working Men’s Insti- 
tute has been established and opened at Great 
Wyrley, in the Wolverhampton district, for the use 
of the residents in that and the adjoining town- 
ship. The new building has been erected close 
by the high road leading from Cannock to Wal- 
gall. It has been designed and built by Mr. 
Greensil], and the cost is 2001, the fittings and 
boundary wall requiring 501. more. Towards 
this 2071. have already been promised. 

South Kensington Examinations. — A 
competitor for the gold medal for architectural 
design complains that an inferior design was 
preferred to his, and, further, that his plans and 
sections, necessary for the understanding of his 
design, were not exhibited. His own statement, 
however, is scarely sufficient evidence. 

Housemaids’ Knees.—India-rubber sponge 
can be purchased in sheets, and of any desired 
thickness. If worn as an apron, or even as 
small knee-caps or pads, it will be found ex- 
ceedingly soft, warm, non-conductive of cold or 
damp, and very durable.—R. T. 








TENDERS. 


For repairs and other works to Swan Hotel, brewery, 
and premises, at Blackwater, Hante. Mr, KE. J. Reynolds, 
architect :— 

Martin, Wells, & Co. ........000---.-- £386 0 0 
Catchpeol ...cccerrerccsesoenevoessoencens 32110 0 





For house and two cottages, Hanley, for Mr. William 
Harding. Mesers. R. Scrivener & Son, architects :— 








RI aiicscccnccccestenspretienvintenions £1,439 9 0 
[eee ides Apceuaegizs 1,418 0 0 
Collis & Hudson .....000.-.-s0000006 1,380 0 0 
TE UU orncneacttnniennccanartnieneenien 1,320 0 0 
Bennett & Cooke .........ccccseseeees 1,395 0 0 
Barlow (accepted) .........s0s--s00s 1, 00 

For five cottages, Swindon, for Mr. E. Lawrence. 

Messrs. Lansdown & Shopland, architects :— 

UD oricdcinanes secsevteetseteasescsoass £1,955 0 0 
| Ie rem 1,000 0 0 
SE RE 980 18 43 
SENT <oncesionocessenecroensneen 877 15 0 
NNN cicligelusnnintnuiccncversehinesdioad 850 0 0 
cc tnsicessecceninssisincnideocnal 850 0 0 

For mill and farm buildings at Somerford Ke » 


Wilts. Messrs. Lansdown & Shopland, architects :— 
21,268 





Dover & Dower... issorssevssisscssers #1, 00 
on ae 2 wi . 1133 9 3 
So 1,132 0 0 
bs toienisinicsondbspileniniteaaninh 1,135 0 0 
EE OS Te Ae IRS 1,070 0 0 
Jones (accepted) .........s.srecese 862 10 0 





For vil's residence at Swindon. Messrs. Lansdown & 
Shopland, architects :— 


ING inci scivcciionittbicdisiahiiitiie £1,150 0 0 
CS SEE RE 1,100 0 0 
Barrett (accepted) ...........cec00 1,099 0 0 





For New chapel at Swindon, Wilts. Messrs. Lansdown 
& Shopland, architects :— 
Original Tenders, Reduced Tenders, 


Dyer .......cc000 £1,030 0 0 

Dover & Co... 999 0 0 - 

ae ti oor £795 0 0 

SRR a: ee 797 0 0 

Newcombe > OO ina. 750 0 @ 

J. Dover*...... 80 00, 710 0 0 
* Accepted, 





For new parochial schools at Ashton Keynes, Wilts, 
Messrs. Lansd hitects :— 





Wie, OF 


Tenders No. 1, Tenders No. 2, 
Tones «....c000s00000 £1,411 0 0 o.... £1,146 0 0 
a Le 6 O....:i 1,112 7 0 
Weeks coenosensees 1,259 10 0... 1,130 10 0 
King & Godwin... 1,225 0 0 ...... 1,165 0 0 
Newcombe ...... 1,200 0 0 ...... 1,050 0 0 
Dover & Dower 1,199 0 0 ,,.... 1,109 0 0 
Banith ......ccocesses 1119-13 7 scocse _ 
Hinton"...., 1,143 18 0 ...... 1,032 18 0 


* Accepted. 





For addition to house, near Windsor. Mr. C. H 


Howell, architect. tities by Mr. J, : 
Widnell & Treliepe —_ by Mr. J, Scott and Mesers, 


00 


ooo 
oco 





00 


For labour-shed and dead-house, Ratcliff Workhouse 
for the Guardians of the St Taio ~ 
& C, Harston, acchitests — Unica, Mesers. Arthur 


Hopewell (accepted) .........c.0c000. £229 0 0 


For Primitive Methodist chapel and Treacher’ i 

dence, King-street, Margate. Mr. ‘Alfred F “Phillips, 

architect, Quantities net supplied po sexi ie 
Wigmore (Walbam-green, 8.W.) £1,649 10 0 








Garner (Margate) ........ccccesoove 1 

Hall (Brighton) .... ; 17570 ° ° 
Paramor (Margate) ocedelicuneenaaie 1,350 0 0 
Osborn (Ramegate).................. 1,098 0 0 





For the erection of two houses at Wimbled 
Right Hon. Earl Spencer, K.G. Messrs, Ronmet; tee 
Brereton, arehitects, Quantities by Mr. Barnett :— 


8 SS ER tenes £3,167 0 0 
Parsons & Townsend ............... 3,268 0 0 
OF BIW ohivtisiilses nesiiciedicces 3,205 0 0 
Avis. & CO, ...000scccceee mdnineninswhech . 2,904 00 
Adamson & Bon ...............,. 2,875 0 0 
Easton, Brothers ......0.........c000 3,496 00 
Bracher & Son ,,.., doesensevtesonedbs . 3016 0 0 








A 





For the execution of certain work in the erection of six 
houses at Wylde-green, near Birmingh for Mrs. 
Rowley, exclusive of a7 items, Mr. W. T. Foulkes, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. W. R. Green :— 

Street 





RGU. ncascendneceselta Scokoes wvee £198 00 
Horsley .....c.cseererreeeee naccenes won. By 

Briley ..... 3,499 0 0 
Nadens . ...cosrsrcrcescerscoscercescoes . 349 0 0 
PaPWeahG: .sccccrsccccseseosisssessvencess . 33397 8 0 
Ravenscrolt ......0c0cccserersvereseses 3,289 0 0 
POBOO veces coccccceevcenncecnesenensieses 3,250 0 0 
Stafford & BrowNn..,..........cseeeree 3,200 0 0 
GRAF TRREE  .vaccncccccsceseccnszacnsscnsncd 3,149 0 0 
Steel (necepted) ........0000000 3,140 0 0 





For the erection of twenty-one villa residences in 
Nottingham. Messrs. Thos. C. Hine & Son, architects :— 





Dennett & CoO....cccoscesevcesesoves .. £14,122 0 0 
Lynam . Jenene ae CD 
TRIO.» nccincccnnnsscceeinteietonyeinbonned 13,590 0 0 
PIE sancncccecsansevsmrsettennngenis 13,571 0 0 
WROBW sesecccetsaveccissecedevecetncentsos 13,510 0 0 
Johnson a 1 00 
as 13,187 0 0 
ee are 12, 00 
B+ wcbsdncdababintinesséeuatuctoouisess 12, 00 
Stevenson & Weston........+..<0 . 12,816 0 0 
WOE BTM, .cccceccccdesesscosctinie 12,553 0 0 





For twenty-one almshouses, Burton-on-Trent, for the 
Feoffees. Mr. Joseph Mitchell, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. T. T. Green :— 


Wade, Brothers ........+0+5 eccrccres b,008 0 O 
Hunt & Bennett. ...............s0008 . 6,138 0 0 
Parker & Gon ........serssceress--s. 4,706 0 O 
Maddocks ....... meegneexqcasetsthiiorat 4,686 0 0 
WE cocnscenctecgeencbovesoemanete 4,599 0 0 
Bowler & Beck .........secsssesesesess . 00 
AD ois ccritttinhicinvetioninievte , 4520 0 0 
TIBtOR .coccanscrecnnssaccnenseooses scccveee 4,521 0 0 
Smith & Chamberlain.............. . 4445 0 0 
IP renscinns¢nieprotntestinnleshinadgineana 4,433 0 0 
PORNO rin chin stncsesd eicstretinckesaes 3,899 0 0 
Lowe & Sons (accepted) ...... ow. 3,850 0 0 





For house and shop at Hoxton, for Mr, A. Heard. Mr. 
H. T. Gorden, architect :— 
Merrion ( pted) £2609 0 0 








For Congregational Church, Croydon :— 


———— et 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H.—C. 0. H.-A, CC, BO. & Gon.—Sir A. B.-A, H. Gent — 
B. BO, W. LL, &8.—W, 8. —J, W. N.—Civis.—B. BP. Wy 
7. J.G.—A Mavvfactarer.—E. R.—Small Bore—R. W.—P. & o— 
@. HA, W. P.~B, &tons—W, F.~ 3. ©.—Rain-water—J. W. 


addition might be usefui).—J. H. sem. (doubtfal if any lega! remedy), 
G. B.C, (apply to Secretary, South Kensington Museun).—L, w, B. 
(mext week). 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be sccompaniad 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read st 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the author, 





$$ 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testt. 
wontazs left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Coriss 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock 
on THURSDAY. died 

6 NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In consequence of the Reduction in the News. 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom will be supplied with Tue Burts 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 





Pollard (accepted) .....++.sese0s £2,049 0 0 Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
i KKEEPING.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. PFEZECTION BOOKK 


In crown Svo. with 150 Woodents, price 10s 61. cloth, 


RUDIMENTARY MANUAL of 

ARCHITECTURE : being a Concise History and Explanation 

of the principal Styles of Earop Architecture, Ancient, Mediwval, 

ard Renaissance ; with their chief Variations described and illue- 
trated. To which is appended a Glossary of Technics) Terms. 

By THOMAS MITCHELL, Acthor of ‘‘ The Stepping-st me to 
Archites*are.” 
London : LONG MANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








Jast Published, price 3s, 
HE REPORT of the SEWAGE COM- 
MITTEE of the TOTTENHA' LOCAL BOARD of HSALTH 
on the DISPUSAL of the SEWAGE of their District. 
Edited by P. P. MARSHALL, C E. Surveyor to the Board, 
BE. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 





CONTINUATION of DR. PERCY'S WORK on METALLURGY. 
Now ready, v ith numerous I) ustration*s, 8vo, 30s. 
HE METALLURGY of LEAD, including 
Derilverieation and Cupellation. 
By JOHN PERCY, M.D. F.R. 8. Lecturer om Metal'urgy at the Roya 
Scho 1 of Mines, 
To be fo!lowed by— 

VL IV.—GOLD, SILVER, and MERCURY. 

Vol. V.—PLATINUM, JIN, NICKEL, COBALT, ANTIMONY, 
Bit MUTH, ARSE IC, and other Metals. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for NOVEMBER 


(price 22. 6.1.) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1, ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL. afrer EB. Davis. 
If, CHILDREN OF CHARLES I. after Van Dyck. 
Ill. THE GENIUS OF STEAM, from the Statue by Antonio 


Rosetti. 

Literary Contributions :—The Picture Galleries of Italy, ilins- 
trated ; Hever Castle, illustrated; Wilhelm Bissen, ilius*rated ; 
Art-Eéucation in the City of Moseow ; the Salisbury Museurns, 
illustrated ; Buggestive Lilustrations fr.m the Vid Masters ia Art- 
Inc ustries, illustrated. 

And several other Articles relating to the Fire Arts. 
London : VIRTUE & (0. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 








system, can 
fxve a SET of MODELS for BUILD by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder, 
No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by many lage firms. Also a 


Modified A t by Single Katry, suitsbie for small 
Address, E. A, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 





TURNER & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plein or Bronsed, in the 
Highest Style of Art. 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Importers of BARBEZATS 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and_Pab- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s. 








SIR CHARLES LYELL’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 
Nearly ready, with numerous Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 


THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S. 
Author of “ Principles of Geology ;”’ “ The Antiquity of Man,”’ &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





THE LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, and 40 Illustrations, 8vo. 158. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE 


LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 
ARCHITECT OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, &c. 
By his Son, ALFRED BARRY, D.D. Principal of King’s College, London. 
LIST OF SOME OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Portrait of Sir Charles Barry, | Board of Trade. New Palace of Westminster. 

The Travellers’ Club, Trentham Hal). Victoria Tower. 

Reform Club. Sbrabland Park and Gardens, Clamber House. 

Bridgewater House, Cliefden House. a pan Palace. 

Halli ‘ax Town Hall. Birmingham Grammar School, Pali-mall Continuation. 

wee = mare. Canford Manor. New Palace Yard. 

Highelere call Hall, Westminster Improvements. 
“The memoir is something more then a mere record of professional their strageies 


lal ith 
successes, and failures, It is thoroug activ man of strongly ivi 
battling with the realities of life, and Fic rere fe th che whie : 


—Pall Mali Gazette, 


> 
character, 
ne were the drawbacks which accompanied them. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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DOULTON & CO. 


HAVING EXTENSIVE WORKS IN 
LAMBETH, the MIDLAND DISTRICT, and the NORTH, can ECONOMISE the Cost of Carriage, 


And are thus able to Supply their various Manufactures at the Lowest possible Prices 
In any Part of the Kingdom; and can also export from London, Liverpool, or Gloucester. 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE. 


THESE GOODS MAY BE CONSIGNED 
DIRECT to ANY PART of the COUNTRY, put into BOATS at the WORKS at Rowley, or into 
TRUCKS at the RAILWAY STATIONS adjoining. 
MAY BE HAD IN LONDON, at their WHARFS at 


LAMBETH, OR CROWN WHARF, VICTORIA PARK, E. 


Or may be sent by Rail direct to ST. PANCRAS, CAMDEN, or PADDINGTON STATIONS; also at 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM; and SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


DOULTON’S STONEWARE PIPES. 


| eee a eaeeean CARRIERS FOR SEWAGE, &c. 























PIPES FOR DRAINAGE, ) : 
= +SEE 


From 2 in. to 80 in. in diameter. \&t ites) With or without Sockets. 










DOULTON’S ARCHITECTURALTERRA COTTA. 


Messrs. DOULTON & CO. are now psying special attention to this branch of their Manafacture, and invite Architects and Builders to view their 
STOCK at LAMBETH. Specimens also on view at the Crystal Palace; and at the Architectural Maseam, Conduit-street, W. 


TERRA-COTTA of EVERY KIND MANUFACTURED by DOULTON & CO. 


COMBINED SMOKE AND AIR FLUE, CHIMNEY PARTITION, WALL COPINGS. 


t 
w 
oO 





AIR BRIOK. 











i 
DENTAL BRICK. Sat ae STONEWARE SIN K, ¢iBiw-cocecncaneee L pp Qeceen-+-----e 
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DOULTON’S PATENT INVERT AND JUNCTION BLOCKS, 
And IMPROVED STREET and YARD GULLIES. 


DUTCH TILES; RED, BLUE, and BUFF PAVING TILES; AIR BRICKS; DAMP PROOF COURSE, &. 


STONEWARE SINKS, highly Glazed, of great Strength, Incorrosive and 
Non-absorbent. 


ALL KINDS OF SANITARY WARE. 
Fire-clay Goods of all kinds. Plumbago and other Crucibles. 


All descriptions of GENERAL STONEWARE, CHEMICAL APPARATUS, FILTERS, AIR-TIGHT JARS, BOTTLES, &c. for Exportation. 


DOULTON’S 
‘PROOF COURSE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 









IMPROVED DAMP 


SEE SEPARATE 
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SEPARATE LISTS OF PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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HISTORY CONDENSED. 
Com plete, with Incex, 4 vols. 8vo_ 42. strongly bound, 


HISTORY of MODERN EURO PE; 
from the Tsking of Congtentinapte by the Turks to the Close 
of the War in the Crimea, 1453-15 
= By THOS. H. DYER, LL.D. a Rui e 
Author of the “ Bistory of the City of R-me,”."* Ths as 01 
Pompeii,” ‘ The Kings of nee ee ae 
er ‘s ‘History of Modern Europe good 
of A we Buglish. The work was a diffica't one, from 
the vast wealth of matter to tell and the constant rs 
dwell at disproportionate length upoa certain — as 
generally upon the affairs of pngland, but he bas arranged and pro- 
portioned his narrative admirab'y well ; it is really of Karope that 
he tells the Modern History. His style — and close, aud the 
bly good incex."— Examiner. 
ee nT OHN MURRAY, Altemarie-street. 


QURVEYoRS or DRAUGHTSMEN, expert 


t To ork, Surveying, Plotting, ma 
Srcesionen ‘ond tenesa i in jeiter wo L. Mat “treme, ting aon, 
Westminster. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

HE Corporation of Blackburn desire to 
retain the a, = or ENGINEER, ny = ey 

ti e surveys, p . 
pow popeederndiom yes Gonstra.tion of the Main Oa Sewer, and 
Works convected therewith. Further particulars and information 

may be bad on apptication to FREOK. SMITH, Eq. Bor-ugh 
ee SS jeations must be addressed to CHAS. 
H. BECK, Eeq. iowa VEMBER pert hy onder or before BATUR- 

next — 
Day, the 12:h day of NO —_ Y Sack, Town - 


Town-hall, Blackburn, 19th Fre no me 





FAIRBAIRN ON IRON AND STEEL. 
Third edition, revised and im roved, price 10s. 61. 
RON: its History, Properties, and Pro- 
cesses 0: Manuf.«ctu:e. 
Py Sir WILLIAM FAIRBGIRN, Bait. C.E. LL.D, &c, 
With numerous }! u-trations. 
CONTENTS. 


1. History, ee ~ and Properties «f 

2 Ores. 7 ‘ast and Wrought Iron 

3. Fue’. pro Steel. 

4. Reduction of Ores. | IL Armour Plates. : 

5. Conversion of Crude into 12. Chem‘cal C.mposition of 
Malleable Iron. iron and 8’ eel. 

6. Mechanical Operationsof the 13, ftatistis of Iron Trade 


Wrought. | 34 Improvements, 1864—1899. 


7. The Forge | 15, Experimental Researches on 
®. Mr. Bersemen's Proce:s, the Mechanical Properties 
¥. Production of Steel. of Bteel. 


Edinburgh : A. & C. BLACK. London: LONGMAN & ©0. 





TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
This day is o> . — ~y Les  -appeges: Figures on 


ELEMENTS ee ‘MECHANISM. 


4 By T. M. GOODEVP, M.A. Lecturer on Applied Mechanics at | 
the Royal @chool of Mines, and formerly Protessor of Natural 
Philosophy in King’s College, London. 

Being the First of a New Series of Elementary Works on Mechan- 

ical and Physical Science, formiug a Series of Text-Books of Science, 
price 3e. 6d. each, adapted for the use of Artizans and of Stadents in 
Fublic and Other Bchools. Edited by Professor Goodeve. 

On November Sth, the Se-ond Work of the Series, price 3: 6', 

METALS: their PROPERTIES and a TREAT- 
MENT. Including an account of the ordinary Metalr, from their 
<n as Ore until they pass inte the Workshop of the Turaer 
or Fitter. 


Ww4 NTED, immediately, a thoroughly y yene- 
tical JOINER’ SHOP wenees aot ee be well <3 the 

t of workmen, and a q teman. — ress, 
stating salary wSoecel and references, to 391, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


ANTED, the occasional ASSISTANCE 
ofa GENTLEMAN, competent to DESIGN, and PREPARE. 
WORKING erage meng, Mla Write Specifications. and Measure ef 
Wok — Address, stating description of work lately engyged on, 
number of years in the profession, ani salary — 3 A. W. 
care of Davies & Co, Advertising Agents, Finch lane, Oorn 


GENERAL JOINERS. 


W ANTED, 2 steady WORKMAN, to go 
to Bouth America, He moet be a Juinec by reo a.d un- 

and anility will be r-quired. 

pat wa will be prvodin aa a man with ut a ‘amily wil be ae 

ferre’.—For further particulars, apply to SAMUBL WURS3AM 

CO, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


WANTED, TWO good FRET GLAZIERS. 


seve. to HEATON, BUILER, & BAYNE, 14, Garrick- 














| atreet, Covent Garies. 





Tu ARCHIT&CTS. 
\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
ASSISTANT. “secustomed to prepare finished, puking, 
and detail drawings, specifications, to design, survey, &c. Is well up 
in construction, and bes had the managemen: of an office for rome 
Le A T, Mr. Robertson, 95, Upper-street, 
ip 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATURS, AND PUBLIC COMPANIE3, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in a Jobbing 








By C. L. BLOXAM, Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s 
College, London. 

*,* The Prospectus of the Text-Book« of Science, with the List of | 
ot her Works in preparation in the Se:ies, may bs had of all Book- 
sellerr. 

London: LONGMANS, GREA&N, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





MR. EDWARDS'S WORKS ON WARMIVYG AND VENTILATING; | 
In royal 8vo. with 149 i}lustrations and a Purtrait, price 12s. 


UR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. 


By FREDERICK EL WARD, Juv. 

New Edition, re-written ~~ and adapted for popular | 

readin, 

** Bears on every pge the mark of  corefal reseirch, and abounds | 
to such an extent with art matter that we should desire to see it 
studied and its conteats brought into actual practice by all those | 
who are in apy way concerned with the important branch of | 
domitstic economy on which it treate,"—Ohemical News. 

Works by the same Author, uuiform in size. 
The VENTILATION of DWELLING. 

HOUSES and the UTILIZATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN 
FIRE- PLACES ; with 107 Lilustrations, Pr.c+ 10s. 6. 

SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE and PRE. | 
—— Fifth Edition, revised; with 40 Illustrations. Price 
3s 6d. 


The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in 
COOKING OPERATIONS ; with an account of Count Romford’s 
Economical ® , and numerous Prac ica! Suggestions for their: 
Comestic use, With 47 Illustrations. Price 54. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








MPERIAL FIRE INS ORANCE CoM- 
PANY, No. 1, Old Broad-street, B.C, and Nos. 16 and 17, Pall- 
wmall,5.W. Instituted 18/3. 
Capita), a Paid up and invested. 700,001. 
Insurances can be effected with this Company on 
every deacription of Bem at m erate rates of premiua. 
Septennial policies charged only six years’ premium. 
Prompt and liberal settiement of claims. ’ 
The usual commission allowed on foreiga and ship in.urances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Buperintendent, 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
T A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 
e ABTIST. PERSPECTIVES in OUTLINE or COLOUR, 
ag = os ligeincs’ : —— —_ ‘an Gapcianake 
Retablie ed eighteen years.— 08, tay’s-inn-roa 


PARTNERSHIP. — To AUCT'ONEERS 


SURVEYORS, TIMBER M€RCHANTS, .. BUILDERS — 
WANTED, by an Auctioneer and Estate Agent of many — ’ stand- 
ing, witn a good connexion in the building trade, an energet'c 

PARTNER, with a capital of 400%, None but Principals treated 
with—A pely by letter only, addressed A. B. care of J. Archer, esq. 
Solicitor. 1 15, Finsbury-place south, E.C. 


TO PAINTERS, PLUMBERS, AND D tCORATORS, 
N active PARTNER, with five or six 


bundred pounds a! WANTED, to take the 
Fea — 4. An destained BUSIN€88, in the Midiand 

%.—For information, address, E. W. FORD (under cover), 10, 
Copenhagen-street, Istington, London, ’ ' 


A*. ARCHITECT in a in a county town, having 


a — esta*lished prectice, requiies a PUPIL-—F 
apply by letter addressed 8. 5. aro. #. May’ i mnie ie Adver- 
‘uae "Office, 78, Grscechurch-street, London. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


AX ARCHITECT, in the country, has a 


VACANCY fora PUPIL. Premi 
ee a — of gocd education onl f pe kee 
Settee, adhd _— — Spent 


SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of 


NUISANCES,—Notice is hereby Given that th 

Board will, on SATURDAY, the 12h A of ¢ NOVEM ER — 
APPOINT A, SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUSSANCKS for 

c' reon appoin repare 
peer ype pon = tions of allen defence at oe ee 3 

d the e 
the sea defencer, Lm propert: 
hevt tn geod reat, at sae y of the Board are 
pe hally, atiend all Board Meetings, and 
cuties of Bua ves or and Inspector < Belanns eventing Cn, | = 
Eoaids byelaws. The selary will not exceed 1007. per annum. 
Applications from candidates, stating ege, salary required, and 
particulars of former engagements, an ‘sucloning testimonials 
must be delivered at the Office of the Local Board before FIVE 
p.m. 4 the said 12th day of NUVEMBER.— — By order of the Lo.cal 
FREDERICK ELKINS, Cork 




















Shop, 2s PLUMBER, PAINTER, PAPERMANGER, EAD 
and 8a8H LAZU, & Can measure up work, aud take ) 
of jobs, Aged 35. owe or couatry.—Address, E. H 37, Giffard- 
ttrect, Kingeland-ro.d, Loudon, N. 


ANTED, by an energetic Young Man, 


aged 22,0 SITUATION in a BUILDER'S OFFICE, or ong 
place of trust. Understands thoroughly the routine, ———, 

| ollecting of rents, &0, Bix yeas’ echaracter.— Address, W. T. 
| 31, Radnor-street, Chelsea, &.W. 


\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP 


FOREMAN, or Foreman onaJob. A good jsiner, willieg 
to fil) up his ume at bench. Can make oat a good plain drawiug, 
and th t d to setting out work from bench. No 
| chdbetions to the e = Wages moderate. Can hae ficst-clacs 
Te! “"\ aimed . C, CLARK#, 14, Whitchea.’s-gro.e, Chel- 
sea, 8. W. 














TO JOBBING BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by an energetic Man, Carpenter 

and Joiver by trade, a RE-RNGAGEMEN Tf, as a GENERAL 
JOBB.NG HAND. Aged 35.—Acdress, L. P. 14, Cirencester-place, 
Regent's Park, Loadon, W. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
an ENGAGEMENT, as CLEKK of WORKS or GENERAL 

ae. E sae ean’ experience oe alee ee: 
w. we, agbern, 10, Vimegar-y: ydges-street, Coven! 


TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, SMITH‘, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a good SMITH, a SITUA- 


TION or JOb. el] up ia all bravches of the trade. G od 
25 —Address, H. &. 23, Markham- 








references can be given, Aged 
street, King's-road, Cacisea. 





HITEC(3, BUILDERS, &c. 


Won by a practical Man, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT, as CLEAK of WOKKS or FURSMAN of 
MASONS. Gvod references. — Address, 


A. B, 8, St. Jamec’s-torracs, 
Caledon jan-road, N 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHE 


WASTED, a SITUATION, » by a young 


Man, aged 24, as CARPENTER or JOuNER. Used to jobbiug. 
Can make Venetian biinds, Wayes not so —— ap object as oun- 











Weges not so an H. B. 1, Cariton-roag 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. > 

W actowamts 2 cua owen at RE EN- 

Bomsqumans sf au fh Sg oon having “out finished rome con 


by trade,— Address, 350, Office of ** The Bulifer.* 
TO BUILDERS AND A’ 


WA Nira a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
AS: ISTANT. —_ Mo fa Senn. measuring, book. 








, oF , drew 
~ ng. en hag Teferences, Salary pen 
ARCHITECTS, &c 

Wax TED. by an experienced ASSIST. 
ANT, aa famediate ENGAGEMENT, Can prepare and 

finish drawings fiom rough ske ches style), mak» out 
ot hr bats 
. ti, rom. 





JOINER, who ee drawings, CONSTANT Ex. 


Wax. by a OARPENTER and 








er awe Feat in ee FNM rel 38 ~Apyly, by 
LDERS AND DECORATORS. 
W ANTED, | by 2 ducoaaton, rus oung Man, 
a SITUA Pain aod P asPBR- 
HANGRE. Can be iy recommended form+r emp'oyers. No 
objection te town or country. not so much «consi eration as 
Permanency.— Address, K. U. 8 17, Lawrence-street, Uheyne oh, 
Chelsea, 8.7, 
ANTED, ENGAGEMENT, in 
SURVEYOR's aes age yi pie ogy 


Sold ee rater and Bowd +A neat and 
M spediour decagh amen gooey yh ee 
ry doves, Be © «, 3, srikren. Hebe Nett 





ANTED, be sl CARPENTER 
asd JOINER, a 8 as S40P or | > ~e mere 
5 aw Work oa an Estate. 1 30, 


ery steady. 
Cakeleer y, ae 


To BUILDERS AND 


WANTED, by by a reepectable Man, aged 30, 


a SITUATION as —* a, or Foreman of 
rs. Guod experience ia the construction of 


Be large bail ing. 
Weil sp i Gothie work, Good references, Would take Brick work 
tn __< A. A. 11, Laudscor-road, Cutteaham-road, 
pper ° 


Wor D, by & Young, Man, » SITUA- 


he atom re bey be is absat ey Se ett 
re tive years.— Address, G. J. 16, Osen-y-cresteut, jen-road. 


Witacied by a Young Man (aged 21),a 
si rvaTiox in a BUILDEa's or 8UR a — 

ig tes & os Sod ind by int dtp se Fan of 

the building trade, Feferences given. 

salary wm Spore Pog No. 322, Office of “Tne Bu 


Weeki a sb bic lganceet as 


CLERK of WORKS or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, A prac: 
Good references.—Address, CLERK of WORKS, Dr. 
Bran.’ ie House, D.y Mil-park, Tanbridge, Ken”. 
BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, 


Waste, , by the Advertiser, ry SITUA- 
TION as oe ee PAINTER. Is a good 
— lead glazing if required, and 
any coees repairs Seas aed W. @. 2, Kiog 

Rape wde Bslia Pond-read, Lon4toa. 


ANTED, « an n ENGAGEMENT with the 
above, phy meta + mites CLERK, &. Has served 

aiticles with au eminent and saryeyer. Can produce first- 
ee teatimenials for last o yeara, not so much an object 
as greater experience in the London building trade,—Addcem, 
ASHFORD, 45, 8 lt BA, Peckham, 8 EB. 


ANTED, by a competent ASSISTANT, 


a RE-ANGAG SNP in the ome ot of an Architect and 
ienke Addres, M. f. Z. Messrs, 8. & T. Gilvert, 4, Coythall- 


— 


-~Addres, P. WW. », Rare 


























stent work. Town or country.—Address, A. B, 47, W 
Paik-crescent, Padaington. 





© BUILDERS, CONTRACLORS, 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, os CLERK, 
by « pet § Man. Thoroughly ctouinate. pecbhes 

— a and a ae wih soa pecvios with the timber and ot 

¥. Patefico, Menke Sw BE VE 


TO BUILDERS AND OT 


ANTED, by a thoroughly’ € efficient and 
evergetic Bhop Foreman of Joiners, » RE-ENG AGEMENT, 
either as SHOF or GEN BRAL FOREMAN, ‘b a good draughteman, 
also accustomed to machinery. Syed 42.—Addre-s, T. K. 30, Sussex- 
street, Warwick-equare, Pim ico. 


SITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoronghly practical 








we, RE RNGAGEMENT, as of WORKS or 
MAN 6 to prepare ha og working, 
and detail drawings, measure up work, aad take out quantitie,— 


Address, M. N. 42, Gratton-road, Keutish-town, ." 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TLON as PLUMBER, No objection tu au up his time with 
pe dh rn goa ge dress, Y. Z. No. 4, Pask-terrace, Vornwall-road, 





TO BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by a CARPENTER and 
v some PirCB- aemelt aecmiuans Can do good 
Se cageaet Reale ewe ce aetent EW. 


T 
WaAxtD, by an experienced Machinis 


j a SILUATION. Can work machine and 
oluer, sharpen saws, inake cutters, &c, + aha ee _, 
_ H. 11, Beuley ’ 4 '* << try. Aduress, 











TO STONEWARE POTT 


ANTED, @ RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Young Ma», 
os Giape:tane g, Mas, aged 32. Thorovghly und: rstands the ‘cand 





Beguor, Eumex, 220d October, 1870, 


zen, BP 
irefersed. —Add ress, B, J. H. Ulbes of The — 








py ey a RE-ENGAGEMENT, % 
oN Muyo REA LORINAM, oon ve cnet Pons 
Sale = cts estima:i0g 





WER pie FLEE 


can be given.—Addxess, J. B. ae 


WANTED a "RK KN GAGEMENT, as 
GuNERAL FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of a Jub, Car- 

pen.er by trade. Town or country. Goud reference. — Address, 

¥. RB. Sa ae oa, a 


ANTED, Dy a KI-ENG AGEMENT, by a0 


prepare working, 
well gered in coonteartion Bight 
erate ness a 


Addses, 8. B48 
W ANTED, by the ‘the Advertiser (a neat and 
tk D DRAUGHTSMAN), 0 RE ENGAUEMENT M0 

or otherwise.—Address, W. D. 














an D ho. - Manor-strest, Ohcloea, &.W. 


ANTED, an an ENGAGEMENT, tem- 
ot dtbareiee, the Advertiver, | 1s = goad nt _. 








ence tw last employer, Aged 37.—Address, K. A 63, Brnestsiree 
Alvany-st ect, Kegent’s Para, 


Tu BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATOR, HOUSE AGENTS, &. m 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, 
Gr VORsaAR, 
i | 6, photo of ‘workmanship cau be shown. addres, F. 





\1 


aoe 28 ae qgaast Gt tw oe 


= fe Oe fee 





